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EDITOR'S    PREFACE 

In  including  this  Guide  to  the  Professions  and  Business  in 
the  Commercial  Series,  the  Editor  and  Publishers  believe 
that  they  will  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  not  only  of  a  large 
number  of  young  men  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  their 
life's  work,  but  of  many  parents  who  are  anxious  to  decide 
upon  a  career  for  their  sons.  The  choice  of  a  career  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  a  large  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  the  causes  that  influence  a  decision  must  always  vary 
largely  in  particular  cases;  but  it  is  thought  that  much 
help  will  be  afforded  in  taking  a  step  so  important  and  vital, 
by  placing  before  parents  and  sons  the  main  facts  about 
each  of  the  recognised  professions  and  the  chief  branches 
of  business.  With  this  object  in  view  the  present  volume 
has  been  arranged,  and  the  Author  has  spared  no  pains  to 
make  the  information  here  given  practical,  reliable,  and  up- 
to-date.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  section  on  professions 
includes  Journalism  and  Scholastic  work,  which  are  often 
neglected  in  similar  manuals,  while  the  commercial  section 
covers  a  larger  variety  of  occupations  than  is  usually 
described,  such  as  Coachbuilding,  the  Earthenware  Trade, 
and  Railway  Clerkships — these  being  chosen  in  addition  to 
other  occupations  as  being  for  various  reasons  typical  in 
character.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  deal  with  all  the 
many  and  varied  phases  of  commercial  life,  but  the  Editor 
believes  that  enough  information  is  given  in  these  pages  to 
meet  all  ordinary  requirements. 

It  has  not  been  possible  in  the  space  available  to  give 
details  of  all  the  subjects  of  examination  in  the  various 
professions  and  the  Civil  Service,  as  these  vary  from  time  to 
time  j  but  full  information  is  given  as  to  the  general  kind  of 
work  required,  and  in  every  case  the  Author  has  indicated 
where  further  information  may  be  found. 

The  Editor  would  like,  in  conclusion,  to  emphasise  two 
points  which  cannot  fail  to  be  noted  by  the  readers  of  the 
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following  pages.  They  are — first,  the  need  of  a  sound  and 
liberal  education  in  general  subjects,  and  second,  the 
importance  of  personal  character.  As  regards  the  first,  the 
mistaken  notion  too  often  prevails  that  a  youth  destined 
for  a  special  profession  or  business  career,  not  only  needs 
no  knowledge  beyond  the  technical  requirements  of  his 
occupation,  but  that  all  education  not  directed  exclusively 
to  his  particular  career  is  useless  and  even  disadvantageous. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  Special  or  technical 
education  can  never  have  its  full  and  proper  result  unless  it 
is  preceded  by  a  good  general  knowledge  and  a  sound 
general  training.  That  is  where  the  German  youth  has  so 
great  an  advantage  over  his  English  rival,  because  the 
German,  before  beginning  the  excellent  technical  course 
open  to  him,  has  first  received  a  much  better  general 
education  than  the  English  boy.  Many  English  parents 
seem  to  imagine  that,  in  school,  subjects  like  Algebra  and 
Latin  should  be  abolished  in  favour  of  Typewriting  and 
Shorthand;  but  they  either  ignore  or  are  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  these  apparently  useless  subjects  in  the  general 
mental  training  of  the  student.  Both  Editor  and  Author 
would  strongly  advise  all  parents  to  ensure  that  their  sons 
have  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  good  education,  and  not  to 
let  them  leave  school  without  passing  some  such  examina- 
tion as  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Locals,  as  a  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  education  received.  These  examinations 
are  also  practically  useful  in  exempting  candidates  from 
those  of  various  professional  bodies,  as  is  mentioned  under 
the  various  chapters  of  this  book. 

The  personal  factor,  however,  is  the  most  important  of 
all;  and  in  every  walk  of  life,  personality  and  character 
must  determine  a  man's  success  or  failure.  Capital,  in- 
fluence, and  even  education  can  only  help  a  man;  they 
will  never  make  him. 

H.    DE   B.    GiBBINS, 
General  Editor. 
Liverpool,  September  1898. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE 

This  little  volume  has  been  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
prove  useful  to  Parents,  by  giving  them  some  information 
on  many  essential  points  with  which  it  is  advisable  for  them 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted,  before  placing  their  boys  in  a 
business  or  profession. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  show : — 

1.  The  qualities  that  are  necessary  to  success  in  each 

line  of  work,  so  that  Parents  may  judge  whether 
their  boy  would  be  in  his  right  place  where  they 
are  putting  him. 

2.  The  age  at  which  he  can  best  begin,  and  the  method 

under  which  he  may  be  introduced  to  his  duties. 

3.  The  conditions  of  apprenticeship  and  preparation. 

4.  The  cost  of  all  that   is  preliminary  to  the  boy's 

earning  his  own  living;  and  what  the  prospects 
are  after  a  complete  course  of  probation,  or  special 
training. 

Many  years'  experience  as  a  practical  teacher  in  several 
of  our  large  Commercial  Schools  has  shown  me  that  the 
Professions  and  Commercial  careers  treated  of  in  this  little 
volume  are  those  chiefly  chosen  by  the  majority  of  boys  on 
leaving  school. 

Throughout  the  whole  work,  my  obligations  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gibbins  have  been  very  great.  His  careful  revision  of 
the  proof-sheets  has  been  the  means  of  removing  many 
defects,  while  he  has  given  me  most  valuable  advice  as  to 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  book. 

My  warmest  thanks  are  also  due  to  my  colleague,  P.  L. 
Davies,  Esq.,  who  has  given  me  much  useful  information, 
founded  on  his  own  long  experience  of  scholastic  teaching. 

In  conclusion^  I  have  also  to  thank  many  Liverpool 
gentlemen  who  have  provided  me  with  several  useful  hints 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Articles  on  Journalism,  Insurance, 
Cotton  and  Shipping. 

H.  J. 

Liverpool  College,  Shaw  Street, 
September  1898. 
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ERRATA 

Page  25  (line  2),  for  "  one  "  read  "  which  any  one." 
,,     26  (line  12),  for  "  is  of  more  various  kinds  "  read  "  is  of 

a  more  varied  kind." 
34  (last  line  but  one),  after  "  states  "  read  "  they." 
77  (last  line  but  one),  afUr  "  anything  "  read  "  will  all 

be  signs  of  what  he  is  fit  for." 
79  (line  12),  for  "from  Reporters"  read  "from  that  of 

Reporters." 
88  (line  i^),  for  "engaged  in  "read  "wherein  one  is 

engaged. " 
94  (line  6),  for  "go  "  read  "  going." 
96  (line  8),  after  " qualifications "  read  "which  are." 
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PART   I 
PROFESSIONS 

I.   THE  ARMY 

nPHE  Army  as  a  profession  certainly  offers  at  the  present 
time  many  advantages  to  those  able  to  qualify 
themselves  for  a  commission.  Courage,  perseverance,  and 
intelligence  are  most  requisite  qualities  in  an  officer  in 
H.M.  Army,  and  with  these  qualifications  there  are  ever- 
increasing  opportunities  of  acquiring  fame  and  advance- 
ment. The  profession  is  now  open  to  all  who  possess 
the  necessary  physical  and  intellectual  qualifications.  A 
preference  for  the  profession  may  be  shown  at  an  early 
age,  and  if  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  this 
preference  is  still  decidedly  shown  for  the  Army  as  a 
future  career,  a  youth's  course  of  study  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years  should  be  most  carefully  marked  out. 
At  this  period  it  will  be  most  desirable  to  make  sure 
that  a  youth  possesses 

1.  The  necessary  physical  qualifications. 

2.  More  than  average  abilities  in  order   to   pass  the 

severe  competitive  examinations. 

3.  Sufficient  capital  at  command. 

(a)  Physical  qualifications. — These  are  of  a  most  stringent 

nature;    and   before   a    youth   commences   his   course   of 

special    study,   he    should    be    thoroughly    examined    by 

a    competent    physician,    so    that    any    serious    physical 
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disqualification  may  be  pointed  out,  and  thus  save  the 
expense  of  preparing  for  the  Army  and  subsequent  dis- 
appointment at  being  rejected  by  the  Military  Medical 
authorities. 

The  regulations  state  that  a  candidate  for  a  commis- 
sion in  H.M.  Army  must  be  in  good  mental  and  bodily 
health,  and  free  from  any  physical  defects  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  performance  of  military  duty;  and 
he  must  be  of  pure  European  descent.  A  youth  of 
sixteen  years  of  age  must  be  at  least  five  feet  four  inches 
in  height,  without  shoes,  120  lbs.  in  weight,  and  measure 
33  inches  round  the  chest.  At  eighteen  years  of  age 
(the  limit  for  admission  to  Woolwich)  he  must  be  at 
least  five  feet  five  inches  in  height,  and  130  lbs.  in 
weight;  and  at  nineteen  years  (the  limit  for  admission 
to  Sandhurst)  he  must  be  at  least  five  feet  five  inches  in 
height,  and  132  lbs.  in  weight.  Severe  tests  are  applied 
as  regards  eyesight,  which  must  be  almost  perfect  —  a 
squint  is  a  disqualification,  as  is  also  colour-blindness. 

(J?)  Intellectual  qualifications. — Admission  to  the  Army 
is  obtained  through  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sand- 
hurst for  commissions  in  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry ; 
through  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  for 
commissions  in  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers ; 
and  through  the  Militia  for  all  departments  of  the 
Service. 

(i)  Through  the  Military  Colleges. — After  having  made 
sure  that  the  physical  qualifications  are  possessed,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  decide  into  what  branch  of  the  Army 
one  intends  to  enter,  and  if  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich  be 
finally  chosen,  the  course  of  study  must  be  most  care- 
fully considered.  A  youth's  future  will  entirely  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  spends  his  time  and  uses 
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his  abilities  before  going  up  for  the  necessary  competitive 
examination  for  admission  to  the  college  chosen.  It  is 
very  generally  believed  that,  in  order  to  gain  admission 
into  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich,  it  is  necessary  to  send  a 
boy  for  a  couple  of  years  to  a  special  Army  coach.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  At  many  of  the  first  grade 
public  schools,  there  are  special  classes  for  candidates 
desirous  of  entering  the  Army;  and  a  hard-working,  per- 
severing youth  who  can  keep  up  with  the  work  of  such 
classes  should  certainly  be  able  to  go  direct  from  his 
school  to  the  Military  College.  Again,  the  education 
given  in  the  higher  forms  of  many  of  our  secondary 
schools  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable  a  boy  of  good 
abilities  to  qualify  himself  for  the  entrance  examination. 
Of  course  a  boy  destined  for  the  Army  is  prepared  to 
remain  at  school  until  he  is  nearly  nineteen  years  of  age. 
We  will  suppose  he  has  decided  for  the  Army  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  He  should  then  work  with  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  pass  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Senior  Local 
Examination  by  the  time  he  attains  his  seventeenth 
year.  If  he  can  do  this  he  will  have  an  excellent 
groundwork,  and  every  prospect  of  being  successful  in 
the  competitive  examination.  Broadly  speaking,  this 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  chief  divisions — Mathe- 
matics, Languages,  and  Drawing  (Geometrical  and  Free- 
hand). If  a  youth  has  also  a  distinct  liking  and  apt- 
ness for  scientific  subjects,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage 
to  him. 

The  obligatory  subjects  of  the  Army  Entrance  Examina- 
tions are : 

1.  Mathematics, 
(a)  Arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions, 
proportion  and  simple  interest. 
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{d)  Algebra,     up     to     and     including    the    binomial 
theorem,  the  theory  and  use  of  logarithms. 

(c)  Euclid,  Books  I.  to  IV.  and  VI. 

(d)  Plane    Trigonometry,    up   to  and    including    the 

solution    of   triangles   and    mensuration ;    and 
for  the  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  only 

(e)  Statics,   the  equilibrium   of  forces   acting  in   one 

plane,  and  of  parallel  forces,  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  mechanical  powers. 
(/)  Dynamics,  uniform,  uniformly  accelerated  and 
uniform  circular  motion,  falling  bodies,  and 
projectiles  in  vacuo  (analytical  methods  of 
solution  not  required). 

2.  Latin  :  Passages  from  authors  usually  read  in  schools 

for  translation  into  English ;  passages  from  English 
authors  for  translation  into  Latin  prose  and  verse ; 
but  in  place  of  verse  composition,  candidates  are 
allowed  to  answer  questions  which  will  test  whether 
they  possess  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the" 
grammar  of  the  language,  and  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Roman  history  as  is  required  for  the 
intelligent  study  of  the  books  they  have  read. 
Marks  will  be  deducted  for  faults  in  the  use  of 
the  English  language. 

3.  French  or  German  :  Translations  of  unseen  passages 

into  English,  and  from  English  into  French  or 
German,  taken  from  standard  authors  ;  questions 
on  the  structure  and  character  of  the  language. 
Vtvd-voce  examination  which  will  include  dictation. 
Marks  will  be  deducted  for  faults  in  the  use  of 
the  English  language. 

4.  English   Composition  :    Large   deductions   of    marks 

made  for  faults  of  writing  and  spelling. 
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5.  Geometrical     Drawing  :      Includes     practical     plane 

geometry  and   the   construction   of  scales.      Great 

importance  is   attached   to  neatness  and  exactness 

of  drawing. 
Any  two  of  the  following  subjects  may  be  taken   up; 
the  marks  are  the  same  for  each : — 

I.  Higher  Mathematics — further  questions  and  problems 

on  the  subjects  of  the  obligatory  examination,  and 

in  addition : 
(a)  For  Sandhurst  and  subalterns  of  Militia. 

Statics :  The  equilibrium  of  forces  acting  in  one 
plane,  and  of  parallel  forces,  the  centre 
of  gravity,  the  mechanical  powers,  and 
friction.  (The  geometrical  method  of 
treating  such  problems  should  be  studied 
as  well  as  the  analytical.  No  application 
of  the  differential  calculus  to  statics  is 
required.) 

Dynamics  :  Uniform,  uniformly  accelerated  and 
uniform  circular  motion,  falling  bodies,  and 
projectiles  in  vacuo,  collisions  and  work. 
(Analytical  methods  of  solution,  but  not 
the  use  of  the  diflFerential  calculus,  will  be 
involved.) 

Analytical  Geometry :  Problems  on  the  straight  line 
and  circle. 

Conic  Sections :  Elementary  properties,  with  problems 
on  analytical  and  geometrical  methods. 
{l>)  For  Woolwich. 

Statics  :  Problems  and  exercises  will  be  extended 
to  friction. 

Dynamics :  Problems  and  exercises  will  be  extended 
to  collisions  and  work. 
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Analytical    geometry    and    conic    sections,   as    for 
Sandhurst  and  Militia. 

2.  French  or   German — whichever  is  not  taken  in  the 

obligatory  examination. 

3.  Greek  :  Translation  into  English  from  authors  usually 

read  in  schools. 

4.  English  History :  A  general  paper,  and  a  paper  on  a 

fixed  period.     (The  latter  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  C.S.  Commissioner.) 

5.  Chemistry  :  Elements  of  inorganic  chemistry. 

Physics:  Elements,  properties  of  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, heat,  light,  and  sound. 
Physiography :  i.e.  Physical  Geography. 
Geology :   Chiefly   economic,  including   recognition 
of  the  more  familiar  minerals  and  rocks,  and 
their    properties    and    uses.      A    considerable 
proportion  of  the  marks  will  be  given  for  the 
practical  part  of  the  examination. 
Geography  and  Freehand  Drawing  may  also  be  taken  up. 
The   examination   fee   in   London    is    j^2,   at  any   other 
centre  ;^3.     The  number  of  trials  allowed  will  not  exceed 
three.     The  oral  and  practical  parts   of  the  examination 
will  be  held  in  London  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the   written  part.     The  examinations  are  held 
twice  a  year,  in  June  and  November. 

{c)  Capital  for  Educational  Fees^  etc. — The  length  of  the 
course  of  instruction  at  Sandhurst  is  eighteen 
months,  and  at  Woolwich  two  years.  The  fees  for 
the  sons  of  officers  range  from  ;;^2o  to  ^^80  per 
year,  and  are  regulated  according  to  the  position 
held  by  the  father  (whether  living  or  deceased) 
as  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Forces;  of  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  Militia,   Yeomanr)',  or 
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Volunteers ;    of    the    Navy ;    of    the    Indian 
Military  or  Naval  forces,  or  of  our  Colonial 
forces  if  exclusively  employed  with  a  regularly 
enrolled   regiment.      For   the   sons   of  private 
gentlemen  the  fee  is  ;^i5o  yearly.     In  addition 
to  the  above  fees  a  sum  of  ;^35  has  to  be  paid 
towards  covering  the  expense  of  uniform,  books, 
etc.     If  a  youth  has  to  be   sent  to  an  Army 
coach,  the  above  expenses  for  entering  the  service 
would  be  increased  by  at  least  ;^2oo  per  annum. 
The  expenses  for  a  Militia  subaltern  might  be 
less  than  those  already  mentioned,  as,  except 
for  the   month  his   regiment  is  out,  he  might 
be  able  to  live  at  home. 
When  a  commission  has  been  obtained,  financial  con- 
siderations (unless  considerable  capital  is  available)  must 
be   taken   into   account    before   deciding   which    regiment 
to  join.     Parents  would  be  well  advised  to  write  to  the 
Colonel   of   the    regiment   chosen,    who   would   give    full 
particulars  as  to  the  income  necessary  for  a  young  officer 
to  maintain  his  position.     The  yearly  pay  of  an  Infantry 
subaltern  is  about  j£,<^(i  ;  for  one  in  the  Cavalry,  Garrison 
Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers  ;£i2  2;  in  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  about  ^iS7  ;    in  the  Army  Service  Corps,  the 
Commissariat   department,  ;^i82,   with   an   allowance   for 
servant   and  one   horse.     In  the  Indian   Staff  Corps   the 
pay  is  much  better,  a  subaltern  receiving  about  ;^35o  per 
year.     The  West  Indian  Regiment  has  several  advantages 
in  respect  of  pay  and  furlough,   and   is   one  well  suited 
for  those  with  limited  means. 

(2)  Through  the  Militia. — Subalterns  of  Militia  may 
obtain  commissions  in  the  Army  by  passing  an  examina- 
tion, the  subjects  for  which  are  the  same  as  for  entrance 
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to  Sandhurst  menticmed  above.  There  is  also  an  examina- 
tion in  military  subjects,  including  Fortification,  Military 
Law,  Military  Topography  and  Tactics.  Candidates  who 
have  previously  passed  in  the  same  subjects  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  are  exempted  from  the 
Literary  Examination.  Graduates  of  any  University  in 
the  United  Kingdom  are  also  exempted  in  all  subjects 
of  the  Literary  Examination,  except  Geometrical  Drawing. 
Candidates  for  commissions  in  the  Royal  Artillery  are 
exempted  from  the  examination  in  Mathematics  Class  I. 
of  the  Literary  Examination,  if  they  have  passed  one  of  the 
following  examinations : — 

Oxford.     Any  class  in  the  mathematical  honours  at 

the  first  or  second  public  examination. 
Cambridge.     Any  degree  with  mathematical  honours, 
or    the     Previous     examination,    including     the 
additional  subjects  for  honours. 
Dublin.     Any  honours  in  Mathematics  at  the  Trinity 
or    Michaelmas    Term    examinations    of    junior 
freshmen,    and     any    honours    in    Mathematics 
at  an  examination  of  senior  freshmen. 
Royal     University     of    Ireland.       Any    honours     in 
Mathematics  at  a  first  or  subsequent  university 
examination. 
The  examinations  are  held  in  April  and  November,  in 
London  and  other  centres.     The  fee  for  examination  in 
London  is  j^2,  at  any  other  centre  ;^3. 

A  candidate  must  apply  to  his  commanding  officer,  who 
will  forward  his  application  and  certify  that  he  is  eligible 
in  point  of  age,  and  that  he  can  recommend  him  as  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  hold  a  commission  in  the  Army. 
A  candidate  must  also  have  fulfilled  the  following  con- 
ditions : — 
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1.  Served    two    yearly     trainings    with     the    Militia 

regiment  to  which  he  belongs,  and  have 
passed  the  examination  and  obtained  the 
certificate  required  of  a  subaltern  officer  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  second  training  after 
appointment. 

2.  Completed    a    service    of    fifteen   months    in   the 

regiment  to  which  he  belongs,  by  the  15  th 
January  and  15th  July  for  the  March  and 
September  examinations  respectively. 

3.  If    more   than   twenty-two   years    old,    must    have 

served  three  annual  trainings  with  his  regiment 
and   have   obtained    the   certificate   named   in 
(i)  before  the  end  of  the  third  training. 
A  candidate  for  a  commission   in   the  Royal  Artillery 
must  be  a  subaltern  of  Militia  Artillery  who,  in  addition 
to  the  above  conditions,  has  passed  the  School  of  Instruc- 
tion at  Woolwich  and  obtained  the  necessary  certificate. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  remarks  may  be  made  about  join- 
ing the  Army  by  enlisting,  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
gaining  a  commission.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  find 
that  instances  are  by  no  means  rare,  of  soldiers  being 
raised  from  the  ranks  to  a  commission  in  the  Army.  A 
youth  who  has  received  a  good  general  education,  and 
possesses  firmness  of  will,  great  perseverance,  and  who  is 
determined  to  do  his  duty  fearlessly  and  faithfully,  has 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  doing  well  in  the  Army. 
Many  advantages  are  presented  which  few  other  careers 
can  offer, — amongst  them  may  be  mentioned :  a  healthy 
and  interesting  life ;  good  food  and  clothing ;  short  hours 
of  work ;  reliable  pay ;  opportunities  for  seeing  foreign 
countries ;  means  of  earning  extra  pay  as  officers'  servants, 
or  working  at  any  trade ;  leave  of  absence,  during  which 
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full  pay  and  an  allowance  for  food  is  received;  and 
greatest  of  all,  a  pension  for  life  after  serving  twenty-one 
years  and  some  time  as  a  non-commissioned  officer.  This 
will  vary  from  ;^2o  to  ;^5o  a  year,  according  to  rank 
and  service  as  a  non-commissioned  officer.  A  warrant 
officer  may  receive  ;;^8o  a  year  as  pension.  If,  therefore, 
a  young  man  enlists  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  it  is  thus 
open  to  him  to  earn  a  comfortable  pension  for  life  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  forty  years.  What  other  career 
can  offer  this? 

On  retiring  from  the  Army,  a  soldier  with  a  good  record 
for  being  sober,  honest,  and  industrious,  is  recommended 
by  the  War  Office  for  civil  employment,  and  he  has 
seldom  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  Amongst  these 
employments  may  be  mentioned  those  of  postmen, 
Customs  watchers,  park  keepers,  prison  warders.  Inland 
Revenue  attendants,  messengers  in  Government  offices, 
posts  in  the  Metropolitan  City,  County  and  Borough  police, 
in  various  municipal  services  and  the  chief  railway  com- 
panies. Caretakers  in  large  commercial  buildings  and 
public  schools  are  often  chosen  from  men  who  have 
satisfactorily  served  in  the  Army. 


II.   THE  NAVY 

The  Navy,  as  a  profession,  has  always  been  most  attrac- 
tive, more  so  than  the  Army;  and  it  is  one  for  which 
the  training  commences  at  an  early  age.  It  is  a  pro- 
fession well  worthy  the  consideration  of  parents  whose 
boys  show  a  distinct  preference  for  it,  and  who  have  the 
necessary  physical  and  intellectual  qualities  to  ensure 
a  successful  career.  Among  the  many  advantages  this 
profession  possesses,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 
The  cost  of  entering  is  not  very  great;  the  occupation 
is  a  most  healthy  one ;  promotion,  though  rather  slow, 
is  certain;  opportunities  occur  for  seeing  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  there  is  a  sure  pension  after  so  many  years' 
service.  Youths  may  enter  the  Navy  as  naval  cadets, 
for  officers  of  H.M.  ships;  as  engineer  students,  for 
service  afloat  as  engineer  officers;  as  students  in  Naval 
Construction,  for  joining  the  Royal  Corps  of  Naval 
Constructors;  as  accountant  officers,  and  through  the 
Marines.  As  soon  as  this  profession  has  been  finally 
decided  upon,  a  candidate  should  be  thoroughly  examined 
by  a  doctor,  and  be  assured  that  he  suffers  from  no 
physical  defect  whatever,  as  before  he  can  enter  for  any 
of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Navy,  he 
will  have  to  undergo  a  most  searching  examination  by 
the  naval  medical  officers.  A  weak  constitution,  wounds 
or  injuries,  eruptions  on  the  skin  or  scalp,  impediment  of 
speech,  defective  eyesight  or  hearing,  discharge  from  one 
or  both  ears,  disease  of  the  throat,  liver,  or  kidneys, 
varicose  veins,  malformation  of  the  feet,  fingers,  or  toes, 
will  disqualify  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Navy. 
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To  enter  as  a  naval  cadet,  a  nomination  must  be 
obtained  from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (this  is 
difficult  to  obtain),  a  flag  officer,  a  commodore  in  chief 
command  of  a  station,  or  a  captain  who  has  been  six 
months  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  ship.  After 
obtaining  a  nomination,  an  examination  has  to  be  passed, 
consisting  of  a  test  examination  and  a  competitive  ex- 
amination. The  limits  of  age  are  fourteen  to  fifteen  and 
a  half,  and  the  examination  fee  is  ;^i.  The  examinations 
are  held  at  London  and  Portsmouth  in  March,  July,  and 
December.  In  order  to  have  a  good  chance  of  success  at 
this  examination,  a  youth  must  have  a  good  general  educa- 
tion, and  should  devote  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
Mathematics,  Drawing,  and  French  or  German. 

A  second  trial  is  allowed,  provided  a  candidate  obtains 
a  fresh  nomination,  and  is  within  the  limits  of  age.  If  a 
nomination  can  easily  be  obtained,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  take  the  examination  at  least  a  year  before  the  limit  of 
age  is  reached,  as  in  case  of  failure,  special  attention 
could  then  be  given  to  the  weak  subjects. 

The  examination  consists  of: 

1.  Arithmetic,  including  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions, 

Proportion,  Practice,  and  Interest. 

2.  Algebra,  up  to  Quadratic  Equations. 

3.  Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  III. 

4.  English,   including  Writing,  Dictation,   Reading,  and 

Composition. 

5.  Latin  and  French,  Translation  and  Grammar. 

6.  English    History,    from    the    Norman    Conquest    to 

Victoria,  with  a  short  special  period. 

7.  Geography,  especially  the   geography  of  the   British 

Empire;  Drawing,  Freehand  and  Geometrical,  and 
one     of    the    following : — Mathematics,    including 
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Elementary  Trigonometry,  and  harder  questions  in 
Arithmetic ;  Algebra  and  Euclid,  as  named  above, 
and  the  first  part  of  Euclid  Book  VI. ;  German, 
including  Dictation  and  Conversation ;  Mechanics, 
and  either  Physics  or  Chemistry. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  candidates 
for  the  Royal  Navy  far  exceeds  the  vacancies  to  be  filled. 

A  high  naval  authority  recently  stated  that  the  Navy 
had  plenty  of  candidates  for  entry  who  were  of  the  highest 
physique  and  exemplary  character,  and  therefore  only  the 
best  were  accepted.  There  were  40,000  applicants  every 
year,  and  about  5000  entered  the  service. 

A  few  cadetships  are  given  annually  to  the  sons  of 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  to  the  sons  of 
Colonists,  particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  and  the  Military  Secretary,  India  Office. 
Candidates  have,  however,  to  enter  for  the  first  part  of 
the  examination,  and  obtain  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  marks  given  for  the  first  seven  subjects. 

A  successful  candidate  then  enters  the  training  ship 
Britannia  at  Dartmouth,  where  he  remains  for  two  years, 
and  receives  a  complete  training  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  his  profession  before  going  to  sea.  He  must  also  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  term.  The 
cost  is  ;^75  per  year,  exclusive  of  laundry  and  outfit.  A 
few  sons  of  officers  are  received  at  a  fee  of  ;2^4o  per  year. 
A  cadet  receives  no  pay  during  his  two  years'  probation,  so 
that,  considering  the  outfit  to  cost  ;^5o,  from  ;!^25o  to 
;^3oo  may  be  considered  necessary  during  this  period. 
On  the  completion  of  his  training  a  cadet  will  be  appointed 
to  a  ship  as  a  midshipman,  reaching  by  promotion  the 
stages    of    sub -lieutenant,    lieutenant,    commander,    and 
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captain.  The  higher  ranks,  to  which  by  good  fortune 
he  may  attain  are  Rear-admiral,  Vice-admiral,  and  Admiral. 

As  regards  pay,  midshipmen  receive  ^^2  yearly;  sub- 
lieutenants, ;£gi,  with  ;^45  extra  for  navigating  duties; 
lieutenants,  ;^i82  to  ;^256,  and  extras  which  may  amount 
to  jCtS'}  commanders,  ^£36$,  and  extras  to  ;^i4i ; 
captains,  ;;^4io  to  ;^6o2,  and  extras  from  ;^9i  to  ;^328. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  naval  officer,  until  he  reaches 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  will  require  a  fair  amount  of  capital 
in  addition  to  his  pay. 

Engineer  Students. — The  profession  of  engineer  in  the 
Royal  Navy  is  one  that  has  attracted  a  great  number 
of  candidates  from  all  classes  of  society;  and,  for  those 
who  have  decided  upon  the  Navy  as  a  profession,  and 
have  a  distinct  liking  and  aptness  for  Mechanical  and 
Scientific  studies,  and  who  are  not  afraid  of  hard,  manual 
work,  the  career  of  a  Royal  Naval  Engineer  is  one  of 
the  finest  that  a  clever,  persevering  lad  can  follow,  both 
as  regards  pay,  position,  and  pension.  The  position  of 
a  Naval  Engineer  has  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and 
he  is  now  a  commissioned  officer  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  lieutenant  and  captain  of  the  vessel,  and  his  training 
is  longer  and  more  thorough  than  that  of  any  other  Naval 
Officer.  The  physical  qualifications  have  already  been 
fully  dealt  with,  and  if  a  youth  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
has  finally  decided  on  entering  this  branch  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  he  should  make  a  careful  and  methodical  study  of 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Physics,  and  get  as  thorough 
a  knowledge  as  he  possibly  can  of  these  subjects  before 
leaving  school.  A  good  groundwork  should  also  be 
obtained  in  one  modern  language — French,  German,  or 
Italian — and  it  is  most  important  that  he  should  be  able 
to  swim. 
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The  capital  which  will  be  required  to  enable  a  student 
to  go  through  his  course  of  training  will  be  at  least  ^^350. 
Very  little,  if  any,  expense  need  be  entailed  afterwards, 
as  a  student,  who  acquits  himself  well  at  his  examinations, 
will  receive  an  income  with  his  appointment  which  will 
not  require  to  be  supplemented  by  private  means. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  nominations  given  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  to  the  sons  of  officers  of  the  Navy, 
Army  or  Royal  Marines,  who  have  fulfilled  certain  con- 
ditions, and  three  Engineer  Studentships  given  annually 
to  sons  of  Colonists  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  vacancies  for 
Engineer  Students  are  filled  by  means  of  competitive 
examination  open  to  all  who  are 

1.  Not  less  than  fourteen,   nor  more  than  seventeen 

years    of    age    on    ist    May    in    the   year    in 
which  they  are  examined. 

2.  Sons  of  natural  born  British  subjects,  or  of  parents 

naturalised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  pure 

European  descent. 
The    examination   is   held   in   the    month   of  April    of 
each  year  in  London,  Liverpool,  Portsmouth,  Devonport, 
Birmingham,   Manchester,   Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin.     The  examination  fee  is  ;£i. 

The  subjects  for  the  competitive  examination  are : 
Arithmetic;  English,  including  Handwriting,  Dictation, 
Composition,  and  Grammar;  French,  or  German,  or 
Italian,  translation  into  English ;  Chemistry,  easy  questions 
on  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  Carbon,  the  nature  of 
Combustion  ;  Physics,  easy  questions  on  Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism; 
Geography,  including  Physical  Geography;  Algebra,  up 
to   and    including   Quadratic    Equations;    Euchd,    Books 
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I.  to  IV.  and  Book  VI.,  and  definitions  of  Book  V. ; 
Drawing,  Freehand ;  Reading  aloud  with  clearness,  distinct- 
ness, and  accuracy,  and  without  hesitation.  Stammering 
or  indistinct  utterance  will  be  a  disqualification. 

Candidates  who  fail  in  Arithmetic,  Handwriting,  Dicta- 
tion, and  Composition  combined,  or  in  Reading  aloud, 
will  be  disqualified.  Nominated  candidates  must  also 
pass  in  the  first  four  of  the  above  subjects  and  in  Reading 
aloud.  They  will  also  be  examined  in  the  other  subjects 
to  determine  their  order  of  merit,  and  must  obtain  880 
marks  out  of  a  total  of  1950  marks  given  for  the  examina- 
tion. Successful  candidates  must  produce  certificates  of 
age  and  character,  and  at  the  Medical  Examination,  a 
certificate  of  having  been  re-vaccinated,  before  they  can 
be  considered  eligible  for  entry  as  Engineer  students  in 
H.M.  Navy.  An  Engineer  student  then  has  his  name 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  depot  ship  at  Devonport, 
and  undergoes  a  training  of  five  years  (in  some  cases  six 
years),  residing  at  the  Training  School  at  Keyham.  The 
educational  fees  are  ^40  per  year  (in  some  cases  ;^25), 
and,  in  addition,  the  uniform  will  cost  about  ^^40  for  the 
five  years,  the  outfit  on  joining  the  Training  School  ;^is, 
and  ^^25  per  year  for  renewals  of  uniform  and  other  clothes, 
laundry,  and  subscriptions.  Engineer  students  receive  is. 
per  week  during  the  first  year,  2s.  per  week  the  second 
year,  3s.  per  week  the  third  year,  5s.  per  week  the  fourth 
year,  and  8s.  per  week  the  fifth  year,  if  favourably  reported 
on  by  the  officers.  Each  student,  whose  conduct  and 
progress  have  been  satisfactory,  is  allowed  six  weeks'  leave 
on  full  pay  each  year,  which  is  taken  during  the  school 
vacations — four  weeks  at  Midsummer  and  two  weeks  at 
Christmas.  If  a  satisfactory  report  is  not  obtained,  the 
duration  of  leave  is  curtailed  accordingly. 
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There  is  a  preliminary  examination  held  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  of  service,  when  those  who  fail  to  obtain 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  marks  will  be  discharged, 
unless  for  satisfactory  reasons  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  lower  division  for  another  year.  In  no  case  will 
a  student  be  allowed  to  remain  for  more  than  six  years. 
The  final  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year, 
and  upon  the  results  a  student's  position  as  a  probationary 
Assistant  Engineer  will  depend ;  and  as  promotion  goes  by 
seniority,  the  position  attained  will  greatly  affect  his  future 
career.  The  students  are  arranged  in  three  classes  in 
order  of  merit.  Those  who  obtain  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  marks  will  join  the  Royal  Naval  College 
at  Greenwich  for  further  study,  which  also  means  increased 
pay.  The  second  and  third  class  students  remain  in  the 
Steam  Reserve  at  Devonport,  and  are  appointed  to  H.M. 
ships  as  their  services  are  required.  Students  who  obtain 
less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  marks  for  obligatory 
subjects  will  be  ineligible  for  appointment  as  Probationary 
Assistant  Engineers.  Students  at  the  Royal  Naval  College 
who  pass  in  the  first  class  at  the  examination,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  session,  receive  first-class  certificates,  and  those 
who  fail  to  secure  first-class  certificates  will  receive  second- 
class  certificates.  First  and  second  class  certificates  count 
twelve,  and  six  months  of  the  probationary  time  respec- 
tively, towards  increase  of  pay,  from  6s.  to  7s.  6d.  a  day, 
and  towards  promotion  to  Engineers ;  and  those  who  obtain 
third-class  certificates,  and  pass  well  in  practical  workman- 
ship, professional  subjects  and  engine-room  duties,  count 
three  months.  After  his  college  career  is  over,  an  Engineer 
must  keep  a  careful  lookout  for,  and  study  any  inventions 
or  improvements  in  the  machinery  connected  with  his 
profession. 
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Assistant  Engineers  receive  7  s.  6d.  per  day,  and  are 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Engineer  after  five 
years'  service,  when  they  receive  from  9s.  to  12s.  per  day, 
according  to  length  of  service ;  and  they  may  rise  as 
vacancies  occur  to  Fleet,  Staff  and  Chief  Engineers,  with 
pay,  according  to  length  of  service,  from  14s.  to  ;^i,  6s. 
per  day,  and  Inspectors  of  Machinery  with  ;£i,  iss. 
per  day.  On  retiring  from  service,  Assistant  Engineers 
receive  a  pension  of  ;^5o  a  year;  Engineers  from  ;^i3o 
to  jCi62,  ios.  ;  Chief,  Staff,  and  Fleet  Engineers  ;^45o, 
and  Inspectors  of  Machinery  ;^5oo  per  year. 

Students  in  Naval  Construction. — Two  students  in 
Naval  Construction  may  be  appointed  each  year  from 
Engineer  students  who,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
service,  have  shown  exceptional  ability.  On  appointment 
they  must  enter  into  a  bond  of  ;^5oo  to  serve  as  Assistant 
Constructors,  and  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
Service  until  seven  years  after  they  have  finished  their 
studies  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  unless  they  forfeit  the 
;^5oo.  They  complete  five  years  at  Devonport  in  the 
Training  School  for  Engineer  Students,  and  are  under  the 
same  conditions  as  regards  pay,  uniform,  etc.,  as  Engineer 
students.  At  the  final  examination,  those  who  obtain  at 
least  50  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  marks  will  be  eligible 
for  entry  as  Probationary  Assistant  Constructors,  and  will 
proceed  to  the  Royal  Naval  College  for  further  study. 
At  the  final  examination,  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  those 
who  obtain  first  or  second  class  certificates  will  be  admitted 
to  the  Corps  of  Naval  Constructors,  starting  as  third-class 
Assistant  Constructors.  They  will  be  liable  to  serve  at 
any  Foreign  Naval  Establishment,  and  may  also  be  re- 
quired to  go  to  sea  for  a  term,  when  they  rank  as  Assistant 
Engineers,  and  are  paid  a  gratuity  of  £,^0  for  uniform  and 
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outfit.  Four  years  arc  served  as  third-class  Assistant  Con- 
structors, and,  if  favourably  reported  on  for  character, 
industry,  and  ability,  they  are  eligible  for  promotion  to  the 
second  class.  After  five  years'  service,  counted  from  the 
time  of  leaving  the  Royal  Naval  College,  those  who  ob- 
tained a  first-class  certificate  at  the  final  examination,  will 
be  eligible  for  promotion  to  first-class  Assistant  Construc- 
tors, and  those  who  obtained  a  second-class,  after  seven 
years'  service.  The  pay  of  third-class  Assistant  Constructors 
is  ;^iio  to  ;!^i5o  pcr  year;  second-class  ;^i6o  to  ;;^24o; 
first-class  ;!{^25o  to  ;£s°°-  Constructors  ;!^4oo  to  ;^55o  and 
a  house ;  Chief  Constructors  ;^7oo  to  ;!^85o  and  a  house. 

Marine  Officers. — Appointments  to  the  Royal  Marine 
Artillery  as  Second  Lieutenant  are  given  to  the  candidates 
in  order  of  merit  at  the  competitive  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich. 
Candidates  must  be  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years 
of  age,  five  feet  five  inches  in  height,  and  of  pure  European 
descent.  The  examinations  are  held  in  June  and  November. 
A  strict  medical  examination  has  to  be  undergone,  and  each 
candidate  must  produce  a  certificate  of  ability  to  swim. 
After  being  appointed,  a  candidate  goes  to  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  and  if  a  satisfactory  examination  is  passed 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session,  he  will  remain  for  a  second 
session,  and  again  undergo  an  examination,  which,  if 
successfully  passed,  will  enable  him  to  go  to  H.M.S. 
Excellent  for  Naval  Gunnery  and  Torpedo  Instruction.  On 
passing  an  examination  in  these  subjects,  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  is  obtained.  The  pay  of  Second  Lieutenants 
is  5s.  3d.  a  day  while  at  Greenwich,  and  those  who  remain 
after  the  first  session  are  allowed  is.  6d.  a  day,  mess 
allowance.  Appointments  to  the  Royal  Marine  Light 
Infantry,   are  given   to   candidates   in   order   of  merit,  at 
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the  competitive  examination  for  admission  to  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst.  The  limits  of  age  are 
seventeen  to  twenty,  and  for  graduates,  seventeen  to 
twenty-two.  Successful  candidates  go  to  the  Royal  Naval 
College  for  one  session  only,  and  after  satisfactorily 
passing  the  examination,  are  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant.  Each  successful  candidate  for  Royal  Marine 
Officers  must  pay  the  sum  of  ;j^8o  to  the  Accountant 
General  of  the  Navy  to  provide  for  his  outfit,  on  joining 
his  division.  The  pay  in  this  service  is  the  same  as  that 
for  Infantry  Officers,  5s.  3d.   to  i8s.  per  day. 

Assistant  Clerkships  in  the  Royal  Navy  are  most  desir- 
able posts,  and  a  strong,  well-educated,  persevering  youth 
has  every  chance  of  rising  to  an  excellent  position. 
Vacancies  are  filled  by  means  of  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, which  is  held  in  London  in  June  and  November. 
Entrance  fee  ;^i.  Candidates  must  be  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  must  obtain  a  nomination 
from  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  produce  a  registrar's 
certificate  of  birth,  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  a 
schoolmaster,  and  a  certificate  of  ability  to  swim.  A 
medical  examination  has  to  be  undergone.  Those 
desirous  of  entering  for  this  branch  of  the  Royal  Navy 
should  remain  at  school  until  they  have  gained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Mathematics,  Latin,  and  French 
or  German.  If  a  candidate  has  a  particular  aptness  for 
scientific  subjects  he  should  study  carefully  Chemistry, 
Heat  and  Magnetism,  and  Electricity. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  : 

Writing,  including  Dictation,  a  Letter,  and  Composition. 

French,  Translation  and  Reading. 

Arithmetic,  General :  and  Simple  and  Compound 
Addition :   tots  for  time. 
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History,    Geography,    Scripture,   and   any   three   of  the 

following,  or  four,  if  Drawing  is  taken. 
Mathematics,  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations.     Euclid, 

Books  L,  II.,  III. 
Latin,    Translation    and    Grammar;    German,    Spanish, 
or   Italian,   Reading   and  Translation ;   Elementary 
Physics;    Drawing,   freehand    and    model;    Short- 
hand.    (See  Note  at  end  of  book.) 
If    the    candidate   is   successful   he   is   appointed   to   a 
ship,  to   assist   in   keeping   the   accounts,  and   ranks  with 
midshipmen,  receiving  a   salary  of  ;!^46  per  year.     Pro- 
motion   is    then   by  way  of  Clerk   with   ;^73    per   year; 
Assistant-Paymaster,   -£^i  to  ;^2io;  Paymaster,  ;;i^2 5 6  to 
;^6o2;  and  extras,  £45  to  ;^9i. 

There  are  also  excellent  posts  to  be  obtained  by 
examination  for  Assistant  Cashier,  Assistant  Naval  Store- 
keeper, and  Assistant  Expense  Accounts  Officer  in  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Naval  Establishments.  A  good  know- 
ledge of  Mathematics  and  Book-keeping  will  be  found 
valuable  for  success  in  these  posts.  The  examinations 
are  held  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  DubUn,  and  are 
open  to  candidates  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  —  Composition 
and  Precis  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  Algebra 
to  end  of  Binomial  Theorem;  EucHd,  Books  I.,  IV.  and 
VI. ;  Plane  Trigonometry,  up  to  and  including  the  solu- 
tions of  triangles;  English  History,  Latin,  French,  German, 
Greek,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Physics,  Magnetism,  Elec- 
tricity, Sound,  Light,  and  Heat. 

Candidates  must  pass  in  Composition,  Precis,  and 
Arithmetic,  and  may  take  five  of  the  other  subjects,  of 
which  two  at  least  must  be  languages.  Successful 
candidates    serve    two    years'    probationary    service,    and 
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receive  ;i^ioo  a  year.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  if 
satisfactory,  they  receive  ;^i2o,  rising  to  ;;^35o.  Pro- 
motion may  be  obtained  to  Deputy  Storekeeper,  ;^35o  to 
;;^5oo,  and  Superintendent  Clerks  jQ6oo  to  ;^8oo  a  year, 
with  allowances. 

DOCKYARD  APPRENTICES 

There  are  doubtless  many  instances  of  exceptionally 
clever  lads  filled  with  an  ambition  to  become  officers  in 
H.M.  Navy;  but  not  having  the  necessary  capital  to 
go  through  the  regular  course,  they  cannot  see  any  chance 
of  their  hopes  being  realised.  There  is,  however,  a  way 
by  which  lads  of  good  physique,  brilliant  abilities,  great 
perseverance,  and  sound  sterling  merit,  can  rise  from  a 
comparatively  humble  position  to  the  highest  ranks  in 
H.M.  Navy,  This  way  is  by  becoming  an  apprentice  in 
one  of  H.M.  dockyards  as  a  Shipwright,  or  as  an 
Engine-fitter.  Apprentices  to  these  trades  who  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  of  their  apprenticeship  show 
exceptional  ability,  and  are  of  good  character,  on  being 
specially  recommended  by  the  Director  of  Studies,  acting 
in  concert  with  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction  or  the 
Engineer-in-Chief,  are  eligible  for  a  studentship  in  Naval 
Construction,  or  an  Engineer  studentship;  and  are  given 
a  college  course  by  the  Admiralty  at  the  Training  School 
at  Keyham,  where  they  are  under  the  same  regulations, 
etc.,  as  are  named  for  students  in  Naval  Construction  or 
Engineer  Students ;  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  shipwright 
apprentice  who  has  become  a  student  in  Naval  Construc- 
tion, the  bond  he  must  enter  into  will  be  for  ;;^3oo  instead 
of  ;^5oo. 

There  are  many  excellent  engineers  in  the  Royal  Navy 
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who  have  risen  from  the  position  of  workman,  to  that 
of  officer.  Lads  may  be  encouraged  as  to  the  prospects 
in  this  occupation,  when  they  are  told  that  the  present 
Director  of  Naval  Construction  at  the  Admiralty — a  post 
worth  ^^2500  per  year — has,  by  sterling  merit  and  pure 
hard  work,  raised  himself  from  a  dockyard  apprentice  to 
that  position  of  enormous  responsibility,  and  the  highest 
social  standing. 

The  various  trades  in  H.M.  Dockyards  at  Chatham, 
Sheerness,  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Pembroke,  in- 
clude Shipwrights,  Engine  and  Ship  Fitters,  Boilermakers, 
Caulkers,  Coppersmiths,  Founders,  Joiners,  Painters, 
Patternmakers,  Plumbers,  Ropemakers,  Sailmakers,  and 
Smiths;  and  vacancies  for  appointments  to  these  trades 
are  open  to  public  competition.  Candidates  must  be  the 
sons  of  British  subjects,  and  not  less  than  fourteen,  nor 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  on  the  ist  May  in  the  year 
in  which  they  are  examined.  They  will  have  to  be  examined 
by  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Dockyard,  and  must  be  in 
good  health  and  of  sound  constitution,  and  free  from 
any  disease  or  defect  that  would  unfit  them  for  the 
duties  of  an  Artificer.  Their  hearing  and  eyesight  must 
be  very  good,  and  they  must  produce  a  certificate  to  show 
that  they  have  been  re-vaccinated.  The  educational  ex- 
amination is  held  in  London,  and  at  the  various  dockyards 
in  the  month  of  April  of  each  year.  The  examination  fee 
is  two  shillings. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  : 

Arithmetic,  Orthography,  Handwriting,  Grammar,  English 
Composition,  Geography,  Euclid,  Books  L,  IL,  and  III., 
Algebra,  up  to,  and  including  Quadratic  Equations. 
Failure  in  the  first  three  subjects  will  disqualify  a  candidate. 
The  subjects  for  which  most  marks  are  given  are  Arithmetic, 
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Euclid,  and  Algebra.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the 
above  subjects  should  be  obtained,  as,  according  to  their 
position  on  the  examination  list,  candidates  are  allowed 
to  select  their  trade.  Apprentices  are  bound  by  indentures 
to  serve  for  six  years,  and  no  candidate  will  be  entered, 
unless  some  relative  or  friend  is  able  and  willing  to  under- 
take the  duty  of  the  second  party  to  the  indenture,  to  the 
support,  etc.,  of  the  apprentice  during  his  apprenticeship. 
Apprentices  during  their  first  year  receive  4s.  per  week, 
and  rise  2s.  per  week  each  year.  Board  wages  are  allowed 
to  apprentices  in  special  cases  of  distress,  and  when  the 
distress  is  owing  to  the  fathers  of  such  apprentices  having 
been  killed  in  the  Naval  Service,  or  in  other  Service  under 
the  Admiralty,  or  having  died,  or  been  rendered  unable  to 
contribute  sufficiently  towards  the  support  of  their  families 
through  exposure,  or  injuries  received  while  on  duty. 


III.    THE   CHURCH 

The  Clerical  Profession  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  avoca- 
tion one  can  be  called  upon  to  pursue,  and  the  young  man 
desirous  of  entering  it  should  give  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  from  many  points  of  view,  and 
satisfy  himself  thoroughly  of  his  chance  of  future  success 
before  finally  deciding  to  follow  the  calling  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.  In  considering  its  advantages  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  profession  is  open  to  all,  a  degree  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  cost  comparatively  little,  for 
other  occupations  may  be  pursued  whilst  preparing  for  it. 

Before  discussing  the  method  of  gaining  admission  into 
the  Church,  it  will  be  as  well  to  review  briefly  some  of 
the  most  important  qualifications  it  is  desirable  for  one 
to  possess  in  order  to  become  a  successful  minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  one 
should  have  a  real  love  of  the  work.  This  qualification 
should  almost  be  natural,  many  of  the  other  necessary 
qualifications  may  be  acquired  by  constant  study  and 
practice,  but  unless  a  candidate  possesses  this  real  love 
of  the  work  in  its  many  and  various  phases,  he  should 
most  decidedly  turn  his  attention  to  another  calling. 

A  sympathetic  nature,  and  the  endowment  of  plenty 
of  tact,  are  qualifications  that  must  be  carefully  cultivated. 
A  clergyman  is  often  appealed  to  for  advice  in  cases  of 
family  trouble  of  various  kinds,  and  much,  therefore,  will 
depend  upon  his  sympathetic  nature  in  assuaging  the 
sorrow  of  those  seeking  his  advice.  The  gift  of  tact,  too, 
25 
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is  a  most  important  one,  for  a  clergyman  comes  in  contact 
with  people  of  all  kinds  of  temperament  and  susceptibilities, 
some  ready  to  take  offence  at  the  least  thing,  and  tact  in 
dealing  with  such  people  in  a  conciliatory  manner  will 
often  avoid  much  trouble  and  annoyance.  The  educational 
qualifications  of  a  clergyman  should  be  somewhat  above 
the  ordinary  standard.  He  should  have  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  Literature,  Art,  and  Science, 
in  addition  to  his  special  Theological  Knowledge. 

Another  most  essential  qualification  for  the  ministry 
is  the  physical  qualification.  This  should  be  most  care- 
fully considered,  as  the  work  of  a  clergyman  is  of  more 
various  kinds  than  in  any  other  profession.  Much  out- 
of-door  work  has  often  to  be  done  under  most  trying 
circumstances,  and  a  good  strong  constitution  is  therefore 
almost  imperative.  A  clear,  strong  voice  is  another  very 
necessary  qualification.  University  training,  and  a  degree 
will  be  found  a  great  advantage.  At  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
the  student  may  be  collegiate  or  non-collegiate  for  a  period 
of  three  years  before  taking  his  B.A.  degree.  The  cost 
for  a  non-collegiate  student  maybe  from  ;^ioo  to  ;^i20 
a  year.  For  a  collegiate  student  the  cost  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  college  he  enters,  but  from  ;^i4o  to  ;^i7o 
may  be  considered  sufficient  for  each  year's  course.  The 
advantages  of  a  training  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  are 
mainly  social,  literary,  and  educational ;  but  it  is  not  by 
any  means  necessary  for  a  clergyman  to  have  an  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  degree. 

Theological  Colleges. — For  those  who  do  not  go  to  the 
Universities  there  are  the  Theological  Colleges  at  St 
Bees,  Birkenhead,  Birmingham,  Cambridge  (Ridley  Hall), 
Chichester,  Dorchester,  Cuddesdon,  Ely  (for  graduates 
only),    Gloucester,    Leeds,    London    (Highbury,    N.,    and 
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King's  College,  Strand,  W.C),  Oxford  (Wycliffe  Hall), 
Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Truro,  Wells,  Warminster. 
These  colleges  are  designed  for  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  desirous  of  religious  preparation,  theological  in- 
struction, and  pastoral  training.  The  course  of  study 
covers  all  the  subjects  set  in  the  Bishops'  examinations, 
and  the  preliminary  examination  of  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  voice,  in 
church  singing,  and  in  public  reading.  Opportunity  is 
offered  for  obtaining  experience  in  Sunday  schools.  Visit- 
ing, mission  services,  and  other  branches  of  parochial 
work.  Graduates  may  reside  for  two  or  three  terms. 
Non-graduates  complete  a  course  of  two  years'  training. 
The  annual  cost  varies  slightly  in  some  of  the  colleges, 
but  ;^85  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average.  At  Birkenhead 
the  cost  is  £^2  per  year,  with  an  admission  fee  of  jQe,, 
at  Lincoln  jQgo,  and  at  Ely  j£,i2o  a  year.  Before  enter- 
ing on  the  two  years'  course  a  student  is  required  to  pass 
an  entrance  examination  which  is  held  three  times  a  year, 
viz.  : — in  the  first  week  of  December,  the  second  week 
before  Holy  Week,  and  in  the  last  week  of  July,  at  the 
following  centres  : — Birkenhead,  Birmingham,  Durham, 
Exeter,  Lincoln,  Manchester,  and  London  (Highbury  and 
King's  College). 

The  examination  fee  is  fifteen  shillings. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are :  — 

1.  Greek — Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Book  i  (for  1898). 

„  „  „  „      4  (for  1899). 

2.  Latin — Cicero,  De  Senectute  (for  1898). 

„  „         De  Amicitia  (for  1899). 

3.  Holy  Scripture — Outlines  of  Scripture  History,  with 

St  Luke's  Gospel  in  Greek  for  translation  and  inter- 
pretation. 
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4.  The  outlines  of  English  History. 

5.  Euclid — Books   I.,    II.,    or   Elementary   Logic.      (In 

1899  the  first  book  of  Euclid  with  easy  deduc- 
tions.) 
In  Latin  and  Greek  special  regard  will  be  had  to 
parsing.  Besides  passages  from  the  selected  books,  ques- 
tions on  grammar  will  be  set,  and  easy  sentences  for 
translation  taken  from  other  books.  In  all  the  papers 
special  attention  is  paid  to  English  Grammar  and  Com- 
position. 

The  equivalents  allowed  for  this  examination  are : 
(a)  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Senior  Local. 
{b)  Examination   for   certificates   of  the   Oxford  and 

Cambridge  Joint  Board. 
{c)  The   London    University   Matriculation,   provided 
that  the  candidates  shall  have  passed  in  Latin 
and  Greek. 
{d)  Responsions  at  Oxford. 
{e)  Previous    examination    at    Cambridge,    Parts    I. 

and  II. 
(/)  One   examination   after   Matriculation    at   Trinity 

College,  Dublin. 

ig)  Examination  for  the  title  of  Associate  in  Arts  of 

any  of  the  twelve  recognised  university  colleges 

in   England;    provided  that  in  all  cases  the 

candidate    shall    have    passed    in    Latin    and 

Greek,    and    that    the    certificate    of    having 

passed  any  one  of  the  specified  examinations 

shall   have   been   obtained   within   three  years 

of  the  examination  from  which  he  desires  to 

be  exempted. 

Ordination. — A  candidate  for  Ordination  must  make  a 

written  application  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
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he  wishes  to  be  ordained,  not  less  than  three  months  before 
the  date  of  Ordination.  He  must  be  at  least  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  have  obtained  a  title,  i.e.  a  curacy 
to  go  to  when  ordained.  If  he  is  accepted  he  will  be 
required  to  pass  the  Bishop's  examination  for  Deacon's 
Orders.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Bishops  of  both  provinces 
the  same  subjects  will  be  set  in  all  dioceses  as  are  set  in 
the  "Oxford  and  Cambridge  Preliminary  examination  of 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders." 

The  following  are  the  subjects  : — 
.    I.  A  general  paper  on  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 

2,  Old  Testament. 

{a)  Psalms,  selected  Book,  1898  and  1899.  Book  I. 
(1-4 1 ).     Bible  and  Prayer  Book  Psalters, 

ip)  Another  selected  Book:  1898,  2  Kings,  with 
parallels  in  Chronicles.  1899,  The  History 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom  as  contained  in 
I  Kings  xii.-2  Kings  xvii.,  together  with  the 
Book  of  Amos.  The  paper  in  these  books 
will  contain  questions  on  their  subject-matter, 
criticism,  and  exegesis,  together  with  questions 
on  "Introduction." 

3.  New  Testament  (in  Greek). 

(a)  Selected  Gospel,   1898  and  1899,  St  Mark. 

{b)  Selected  Epistle :  1898,  The  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians;  1899,  The  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  and  the  Epistle  of  St  James.  The 
paper  in  these  books  will  contain  passages  for 
translation  and  questions  on  the  subject-matter, 
criticism,  grammar,  and  exegesis  of  the  books, 
together  with  questions  on  "Introduction." 
Passages  from  the  English  version  will  be 
given,  to  be  rendered  into  the  original  Greek. 
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4.  The  Creeds  and  the  XXXIX.  Articles  :  History,  Text, 

and  Subject-matter,  Apologetics, 

5.  The  Prayer-Book :  History  and  Contents. 

6.  Ecclesiastical  History. 

(a)  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (inclusive). 

{b)  The  History  of  the  English  Church  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Anne. 

7.  Latin.     Selected  work  or  works  of  a  Latin  Ecclesi- 

astical writer :  1898  and  1899,  Augustine.  In  Joh. 
Tractatus  xxiv.-xxvii.  A  passage  will  also  be  set 
for  translation  into  English  from  some  ecclesiastical 
Latin  author  not  previously  specified. 

8.  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  (voluntary). 

Candidates  are  required  to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  each 
of  the  first  seven  subjects. 

After  being  in  Deacon's  Orders  for  at  least  a  year,  three 
months'  notice  must  be  given  to  the  Bishop  for  permission 
to  attend  the  Priest's  examination.  This  is  upon  books 
specially  appointed,  and  the  standard  required  is  higher 
than  for  the  examination  for  Deacon.  The  examination 
varies  somewhat  in  some  of  the  dioceses,  but  the  special 
books  may  be  ascertained  from  the  examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Bishop. 

Prospects. — The  material  prospects  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession are  undoubtedly  poor.  Out  of  the  14,000  parishes, 
the  income  of  the  incumbent  in  half  of  them  is  less  than 
;;^i3o  a  year.  The  average  living  is  worth  less  than 
;^2oo  per  annum.  The  vicar  of  one  of  our  largest 
manufacturing  towns,  stated  at  the  last  Easter  meeting  that, 
"  many  clergymen  in  the  agricultural  districts  are  literally 
starving  for   want    of    bread   and   clothing;    and   that    it 
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is  an  indisputable  fact  that  1350  incumbents  only  received 
Twenty-three  shillings  per  week." 

Promotion  is  slow,  unless  one  has  great  influence,  and 
can  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  persons  with  private 
patronage.  The  average  commencing  salary  for  a  curate 
is  about  jQi2o  a  year,  rising  annually  to  about  ;;^i6o, 
and,  perhaps  in  very  large  parishes,  to  ;^2oo.  The  ac- 
quisition of  any  very  special  qualification  may  further 
one's  advancement — e.g.  good  musical  abilities  (especially 
vocal)  may  obtain  a  Precentorship,  and  many  a  Minor 
Canon  owes  his  preferment  entirely  to  his  possessing  a 
clear  and  powerful  voice.  An  exceptionally  good  organiser 
has  also  a  good  chance  of  promotion. 

Posts  as  Army  Chaplains  are  obtained  through  influ- 
ence, and  carry  with  them  military  rank.  The  Chaplain- 
General  ranks  as  Major-General ;  first-class  Chaplains  as 
Colonels;  second-class  Chaplains  as  Lieutenan t- colonels  ; 
third-class  Chaplains  as  Majors  ;  and  fourth-class  Chaplains 
as  Captains.  A  first-class  Chaplain  receives  jQi  per  day, 
with  allowances,  which  brings  the  total  to  more  than 
;^5oo  per  year;  and  after  five  years'  service,  it  amounts 
to  jQss^i  per  year.  Second-class  Chaplains  receive  17s.  6d. 
per  day,  with  allowances;  third-class  Chaplains  155.;  and 
fourth-class  Chaplains  los.,  which  is  increased  to  12s.  6d. 
daily  after  five  years'  service.  Chaplains  on  proba- 
tion receive  los.  daily.  The  social  prospects  are,  of 
course,  good,  for  clergymen  are  admitted  into  the  best 
society,  and  occupy  an  influential  position  amongst  the 
community ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  social  position  with- 
out an  adequate  income  is  rather  a  drawback  than  an 
advantage. 


IV.   THE   LAW— THE  BAR 

Unless  a  young  man  has  exceptional  abilities,  an 
adequate  capital  to  maintain  him  for  several  years,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  influence  at  his  command,  he  would 
be  well  advised  not  to  think  of  the  Bar  as  a  future  career. 

The  cost  of  entering  the  profession  is  less  than  that  of 
a  Solicitor,  but  the  prospects  of  securing  as  good  an  income 
are  not  so  certain. 

Many  persons  desire  to  be  called  to  the  Bar  without 
any  intention  of  earning  a  living  thereby,  but  simply  as 
an  additional  qualification  for  other  callings.  Medical 
men,  Officers  in  the  Army,  and  Literary  men,  find  it  an 
advantage  in  securing  other  important  appointments. 

It  is  advisable  that  a  young  man  wishing  to  make  the 
Bar  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  should  have 
a  good  University  education,  and  if  possible  obtain  a 
degree  in  Law  before  leaving.  It  would  be  an  advantage, 
too,  if  he  joined  the  debating  society  of  his  University, 
and  cultivated  the  art  of  speaking ;  this  is  a  most  essential 
qualification  for  success  in  his  calling. 

After  leaving  the  University  he  must  join  one  of  the 
four  Inns  of  Court ;  and  to  enable  him  to  make  a  choice, 
some  particulars  of  each  are  given.  Every  person  wishing 
to  become  a  student  must  have  satisfactorily  passed  an 
examination  in — 

1.  The  English  Language. 

2.  The  Latin  Language. 

3.  English  History. 

No  fixed  text-books  are  given,  and  the  examination  is 

3« 
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both  written  and  viva  voce.     In  Latin,  translations  from 
one  or  more  classic  authors  are  given,  and  the  English  is 
tested  from  the  answers  given  in  the  other  subjects. 
Exemptions  from  this  examination — 
Those  who  have  passed  a  public  examination 

1.  At  any  British  University. 

2.  For  a  Commission  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

3.  For  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  or  for  the  Consular 

Service. 

4.  For  Cadetships  in  Ceylon,  Hong-Kong,  and  Straits 

Settlements. 
Twelve  terms  have  to  be  kept  at  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.     These  are — 

1.  The  Inner  Temple.     The  fees  payable  on  admission 

are  jQ^o,  iis.     Deposit,  ;^ioo.     For  keeping 
term  ^\,  is.     Payments  on  call  ;^94,  los. 

Members  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  London,  Dur- 
ham, Victoria  University,  or  the  Royal  University 
of  Ireland,  provided  that  before  call  they  take 
a  degree  or  produce  a  certificate  of  having 
kept  two  years'  terms,  are  not  required  to 
make  the  deposit. 

2.  Middle    Temple.      Admission   fees,    ;^4o,    6s.    3d. 

Deposit  (returned  at  call)  ^^50.     For  keeping 
term,  los.     Payments  on  call,  ;^99,  los. 

3.  LincoMs  Inn.      Admission   fees,    ;;^4o.      Deposit, 

£,%o.  For  keeping  term,  ;^i,  is.  Payments 
on  call,  ;^94.  This  Inn  gives  a  prize  of  jT^e^o 
to  each  of  its  students  who  gain  a  Certificate 
of  Honour  from  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion, including  any  student  who  may  obtain  the 
100  guineas  studentship  from  the  same  body. 
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4.  Gray's    Inn.       Admission    fees,    ;^39,     13.    6d. 

Deposit,  ;^5o.     Payments  on  call,  £,^^,  2s.  4d. 

Twelve    terms     to    be     kept,     the     cost    of 

which  is  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  each  dinner. 

This  Inn  offers  annual  prizes  and  scholarships 

to  the  value  of  ;^23o,  los.  to  its  members. 

The  members  of  any  University  in  Great   Britain   and 

Ireland  can  keep  terms  by  dining  in  the  halls  of  their 

respective   Inns   of  Court  any  three  days  in  each  term. 

Those  who  are  not  members  of  any  University  as  above, 

keep  terms  by  dining  any  six  days  in  each  term. 

Two  terms  are  allowed  off  in  the  case  of  any  student 
gaining  a  Studentship  or  Certificate  of  Honour. 

Examinations  for  Call. — There  are  four  in  each  year, 
one  before  each  term.  The  subjects  are,  in  addition  to 
Roman  Law, 

1.  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property. 

2.  Law  of  Contracts  and  Torts. 

3.  Principles  of  Equity. 

4.  Evidence,  Procedure,  and  Criminal  Law. 

5.  Constitutional  Law  and  Legal  History. 

The  examination  may  be  taken  in  two  parts  if  desired. 
In  Roman  Law,  and  Constitutional  Law,  and  Legal 
History,  before  the  other  subjects.  The  examination  in 
Roman  Law,  Constitutional  Law  (English  and  Colonial), 
Legal  History,  and  English  Law  and  Equity  are  obligatory 
for  call  to  the  Bar. 

The  following  are  exempted  from  the  examination  in 
Roman  Law : 

1.  Graduates  of  a  British  University  whose  certificate 
includes  Roman  Law. 

2.  Persons  whose  certificate  states  have  passed  an  ex- 
amination in  Roman  Law  though  not  taken  a  degree. 
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3.  Persons  who  have  passed  the  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford. 

Prospects. — The  prospects  of  this  profession  are  not 
particularly  bright  unless  one  is  exceptionally  brilliant,  and 
has  considerable  interest  with  good  firms  of  solicitors 
who  can  place  plenty  of  work  in  one's  way.  Many  years 
may  pass  before  any  remuneration  is  received  for  the  large 
expenditure  which  has  been  necessary  to  qualify;  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  in  this  profession,  more  than  in  any 
other,  the  incomes  earned  are  either  exceedingly  good,  or 
very  poor. 

For  those  who  have  a  good  strong  constitution,  a  capital 
of  at  least  ;^8oo  at  command,  and  very  Httle  interest  at 
home,  India  offers  an  excellent  field  for  work  and 
promotion.  There,  after  obtaining  a  good  practice, 
appointments  as  Judges  of  the  small  Courts  are  open  to 
them ;  they  may  also  obtain  Government  work  which  will 
not  interfere  with  their  own  practice,  and  if  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  Government  appointment, 
they  receive  excellent  pay,  and  the  certainty  of  a  good 
pension. 


V.    THE  LAW— SOLICITOR 

In  considering  the  Law  as  a  future  career  there  are  many 
points  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration.  The  pro- 
fession is  one  that  at  the  present  time  is  very  much  over- 
crowded, and  the  intending  student  will  do  well  to  carefully 
consider  what  advantages  he  possesses,  in  order  to  ensure 
at  least  a  fair  amount  of  success,  before  he  finally  decides 
on  entering  it.  No  one  should  be  advised  to  enter  this 
profession  unless  he  has : 

(i.)  Sufficient  capital  to  keep  him  for  many  years, 

(2.)  A  real  liking  for  the  profession. 

(3.)  Interest  or  influence. 

(4.)  More  than  average  ability,  and  a  good  memory. 

I.  His  Capital. — The  preliminary  expenses  in  connection 
with  this  profession  are  exceedingly  heavy.  In  the  first 
place  the  premium  required  by  a  high-class  firm  is  rarely 
less  than  ;^25o,  and  is  sometimes  considerably  more.  Of 
course  the  amount  varies  with  the  reputation  of  the  firm. 
The  stamp  on  the  Articles  costs  ;^8o.  The  fees  for  ex- 
aminations, before  qualifying,  amount  to  ;^ii,  but  if  the 
examinations  have  to  be  taken  more  than  once,  this  amount 
is  considerably  increased.  On  being  admitted  on  the  Roll 
of  Solicitors  the  fees  amount  to  ^30.  We  thus  have  a 
total  with  premium  and  fees  alone  of  ;^37i.  During  the 
course  of  serving  his  Articles  a  pupil  receives  no  salary, 
and  after  becoming  fully  qualified  may  have  to  wait  a  con- 
siderable time  before  acquiring  a  lucrative  practice.  The 
question  of  an  ample  private  income  for  some  years,  is 
therefore  a  most  important  one. 

9^ 
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2.  A  real  liking  for  the  Profession. — This  is  an  impor- 
tant factor,  as  the  pupil  will  be  thrown  much  upon  his 
own  resources,  but  by  close  study  and  a  firm  determination 
to  overcome  all  difficulties  he  will  make  headway. 

3.  Interest  or  Influence. — By  being  well  acquainted 
with  large  firms  by  relationship  or  other  ways,  and  by 
influential  connections,  one's  prospects,  with  the  requisite 
ability,  will  be  materially  increased. 

4.  Unless  a  pupil  is  possessed  of  more  than  average 
ability,  and  an  excellent  memory,  he  would  be  well 
advised  not  to  entertain  the  idea  of  becoming  a  Solicitor. 
The  examinations  are  hard,  the  works  to  be  thoroughly 
mastered  are  voluminous  and  dry,  requiring  close  and 
persevering  study,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  to  be 
retained  in  the  memory  is  very  considerable. 

The  way  to  enter  the  profession  is  by  becoming  articled 
for  a  term  of  five  years  to  a  qualified  Solicitor  or  firm  of 
Solicitors,  but,  before  Articles  can  be  entered  into,  the 
preliminary  examination  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
must  be  passed,  and  here  it  would  be  well  to  advise 
intending  pupils  to  remain  at  school  until  they  have  either 
passed  this  examination,  or  one  of  the  examinations  ex- 
empting from  it.  They  should  also  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  syntax  of  one  modern  language.  The 
preliminary  examination  is  held  in  the  months  of  February, 
May,  July,  and  October  of  each  year  at  the  Incorporated 
Society's  Hall,  Chancery  Lane,  London ;  and  generally 
in  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Thirty  days'  notice  before  the 
examination  day,  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  ^2^  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Preliminary  Examination  consists  of : 

I.  Writing  from  dictation. 
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2.  English  Composition. 

3.  Arithmetic :  First  four  rules.     Simple  and  Compound 

Proportion.     Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions. 
/Algebra :  Up  to  and  inclusive  of  simple  equations. 
\ Euclid  :  The  first  four  Books. 
/Geography  of  Europe. 
^'      \  History  of  England. 

5.  Latin,  elementary. 

6.  Any  two  of  the  following  languages  : 

Latin,  Ancient  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian. 
Algebra  and  Euclid  are  not  compulsory,  but  if  taken  up 
only  one  language  named  in  No.  6  need  be  taken  instead 
of  two.  No  books  are  specially  specified  for  the  language 
examinations,  but  long  passages  are  given  for  translation 
at  sight,  with  the  assistance  of  a  dictionary.  Candidates 
take  their  own  dictionaries.  Candidates  who  fail  to  pass 
may  present  themselves  at  any  subsequent  examination 
by   sending    a    renewal    notice,    together   with   a    fee    of 

A  certificate  of  having  passed  any  of  the  following  ex- 
aminations exempts  from  the  preliminary  examination. 

1.  Graduates  of  any  British  University. 

2.  Moderations  Examination  at  Oxford  University. 

3.  Previous  Examination  at  Cambridge  University. 

4.  Second  Year's  Arts  Examination  at  Durham  University. 

5.  Matriculation    Examination    at    London    or   Dublin 

University. 

6.  Moderations  Examination  at  Lampeter. 

7.  Entrance  Examination  at  Victoria  University. 

8.  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Senior  or  Junior  Examination. 

9.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board. 
10.  First-class  College  of  Preceptors  Examination. 
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The  Intermediate  Examination  is  held  in  London  in 
January,  April,  June,  and  November.  Thirty  days'  notice 
must  be  given,  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  ^2i-  ^^^  fee 
with  a  renewal  notice  is  ;^i,  los.  The  examination  is 
upon  certain  works  on  the  Laws  of  England,  selected  by 
the  Examination  Board.  A  list  of  the  special  books  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary.  Candidates  cannot  present 
themselves  for  this  examination  before  the  expiration  of 
half  their  term  of  service,  and  must  submit  their  Articles 
of  Clerkship,  certificate  of  having  passed  the  Preliminary 
Examination  (or  of  exemption),  and  the  answers  to  the 
questions  as  to  service  and  conduct,  to  the  Secretary 
at  the  time  of  their  application. 

The  Final  Examination  is  held  in  London  in  January, 
April,  June,  and  November,  and  is  taken  either  immediately 
before  the  termination  of  Articles  or  afterwards.  Six 
weeks'  notice  must  be  given.  The  fee  is  ^^.  The 
renewal  notice  ^2,   los. 

The  Honours  Examination,  for  which  there  is  a  further 
fee  of  j£,\,  is  held  on  the  second  and  third  days  after 
the  Final  Examination,  and  is  open  to  all  candidates  who 
shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners,  have  attained  a 
certain  standard  of  proficiency  at  the  final  examination, 
and  is  upon  the  subjects  specified  for  the  final  examina- 
tion. On  the  results  of  this  examination,  many  valuable 
prizes,  scholarships,  and  gold  medals  are  awarded. 

Prospects. — For  those  who  pass  their  examination  in 
Honours,  and  obtain  a  name  for  strict  integrity,  financial 
ability,  and  shrewdness,  an  honourable  and  lucrative  position 
may  be  assured.  There  are  many  posts  for  which  alone 
Solicitors  are  eligible,  e.g.  Town  Clerks,  Magistrates' 
Clerks,  Registrars  of  County  Courts,  etc.,  whilst  preference 
is  often  given  to  Solicitors   in  the  appointment  of  Clerks 
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to   County   Councils,    to    Governors    of    Public    Schools, 
Boards  of  Guardians,  etc. 

Law  Students  would  be  well  advised  to  make  a  special 
study  of,  and  gain  distinction  in,  some  particular  branch 
of  the  profession,  e.g.  Law  of  Real  Property,  Conveyanc- 
ing, Bankruptcy,  Ecclesiastical  and  Criminal  Law. 


VI.    MEDICAL 

The  Medical  Profession  is  one  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
that  any  one  can  engage  in,  and  the  qualifications  absolutely 
essential  to  success  in  it  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than 
those  required  for  any  other.  Parents  in  considering  this 
profession  as  a  future  career  for  their  boys,  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  overcrowded,  and  unless 
at  the  outset  they  are  convinced  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  expecting  ultimate  success,  they  would  be 
well  advised  to  dismiss  it  from  their  consideration. 

The  following  questions  should  be  most  carefully 
considered  by  parents  preliminary  to  choosing  this 
profession  : — 

1.  Has   my  boy  an   exceptionally   strong  and    healthy 

constitution  ? 

2.  Has  he  more  than  average  abilities,  a  distinct  liking 

for   scientific  subjects,  application   for   study,  and 
a  fearless,  not  a  nervous,  disposition? 

3.  Have  I  ;^iooo  wherewith  to  enable  him  to  pursue 

his  studies  for  qualification,  and  give  him  a  respect- 
able start  in  life? 
It  is  well  known  that  a  doctor's  life  is  one  of  constant 
work  and  great  anxiety.  At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night, 
and  in  all  weathers,  his  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  his 
patients,  and  he  has  often  to  spend  many  hours  at  a  time 
in  close  attention  on  special  cases.  It  is,  therefore,  needless 
to  dwell  further  upon  the  necessity  of  possessing  a  sound 
and  strong  constitution. 

The  examinations  which  have  to  be  passed  before  qualify- 
41 
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ing  for  a  doctor  are  by  no  means  easy;  much  hard  and 
painstaking  work  has  to  be  done,  and  as  scientific 
discoveries  now  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  work 
for  a  doctor's  career,  a  liking  for  this  branch  of  study  must 
be  cultivated.  A  fearless  disposition  is  also  an  important 
essential  for  those  wishing  to  become  doctors.  During 
the  time  of  "  walking  the  hospital "  medical  students  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  suffering  of  the  gravest  kind, 
and  at  lectures,  especially  in  the  operating  theatre,  they 
must  witness  scenes  that  might  prove  most  injurious  to 
persons  of  a  nervous  disposition.  As  regards  the  amount 
of  capital  required,  nmch  less  than  that  named  above  may 
be  sufficient,  but  this  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
circumstances,  e.g.  a  youth  with  brilliant  abilities  may 
considerably  lessen  his  probationary  expenses  by  obtaining 
one  of  the  many  valuable  scholarships  there  are  in  con- 
nection with  most  of  the  Medical  Schools,  and  again,  if 
one's  father  is  in  the  profession  there  may  be  no  need  of 
capital  for  buying  a  practice  or  partnership. 

Being  assured  on  each  of  the  above  points,  and  a  distinct 
preference  for  the  profession  being  shown  by  the  boy,  let 
him  remain  at  school  until  he  has  passed  one  of  the 
following  examinations : — 

{a)  The  London  University  Matriculation  Examination. 

{b)  The  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Local  Junior  Examination. 

{c)  The  Preliminary  Professional  Examination  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors. 

The  Certificate  of  any  of  these  Examinations,  if  Latin  is 
included,  will  entitle  him  to  become  registered  as  a  Medical 
Student.  He  cannot  commence  his  medical  studies  until 
he  is  so  registered. 

The  subjects  to  be  passed  in,  previous  to  Registration, 
are: — 
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1.  The    English     Language,    including    Grammar    and 

Composition. 

2.  Mathematics,  comprising  (a)  Arithmetic,  {b)  Algebra, 

as  far  as   Simple   Equations   inclusive,    {c)   Euclid, 
Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  with  easy  deductions. 

3.  Latin,  including  Grammar,  translation  from  specified 

authors,  and  translation  of  easy  passages  not  taken 
from  such  authors. 

4.  One  of  the  following :  Greek,  French,  German,  Italian, 

any  other  modern  language  ;  Logic. 

The  whole  of  these  subjects  must  be  passed  at  the  same 
time.  The  next  important  point  to  decide  upon  is,  whether 
a  degree  or  diploma  is  desired.  There  are  the  Medical 
or  Surgical  Degrees  of  the  Universities,  and  the  Diplomas 
of  the  Examining  Boards,  e.g.  the  M.R.C.S.  and  L.R.C.P., 
London,  and  the  L.R.CS.  and  P.,  Edinburgh,  and  L.F.P.S., 
Glasgow.  A  degree  is  certainly  more  advantageous  than  a 
diploma ;  it  gives  a  higher  social  standing,  and  is  the  best 
evidence  of  a  complete  medical  training,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  honours  of  the  Examining  Boards,  such 
as  the  F.R.C.P.  or  the  F.R.C.S.  of  London. 

The  time  required  for  a  degree  is  the  same  as  that  for 
the  diploma,  the  expense  at  some  of  the  Universities  is 
about  the  same  for  each ;  at  Victoria  University  the  total 
fees  for  a  Medical  Degree  amount  to  about  ^^156  (or  a 
little  over  ;^2oo,  including  books  and  instruments). 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  amounting  to  ^^274  maybe  held 
by  an  individual  student  during  his  course  here.  For  the 
M.R.C.S.  and  L.R.C.P.,  London,  the  fees  are  about  ;^i58. 
At  Edinburgh  the  fees  alone  for  degrees  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery  amount  to  £27,,  2s.,  and  at  Durham,  £26,  6s. 
For  graduates  at  London  University  there  are  several 
examinations    to    be    passed,   the    Preliminary   Scientific, 
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the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Medicine,  the  examina- 
tions for  the  degree  of  M.B.  or  B.S.,  and  examinations  for 
the  degree  of  M.D.  and  M.S.  The  fee  for  each  examina- 
tion is  ;^5.  For  the  degree  of  B.M.  at  Oxford  a  candidate 
must  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A. ;  he  must 
have  had  his  name  on  the  books  of  a  College  or  Hall, 
or  on  the  register  of  Non-Collegiate  Students,  for  twenty- 
six  terms,  and  must  pass  two  examinations,  partly  in 
writing,  and  partly  vivd  voce.  The  fees  for  taking  this 
degree  amount  to  ;;^i6,  los.,  and  three  years  afterwards, 
if  the  degree  of  D.M.  be  desired,  an  original  dissertation 
must  be  read  in  the  schools,  and  a  fee  of  ;^4o  paid  to  the 
University. 

The  degree  course  is  considerably  more  difficult  than 
the  diploma.  The  great  difficulty  for  the  majority  of 
students  is,  that  a  much  harder  preliminary  examination 
is  necessary,  either  the  entrance  in  Arts,  or  an  examination 
regarded  as  its  equivalent,  in  place  of  the  easier  entrance 
examinations  accepted  by  the  Diploma  Examining  Boards. 
Matriculation  must  precede  entrance  to  any  University 
course  for  a  degree.  Medical  students  obtain  the  practical 
knowledge  of  their  profession  by  "walking  the  hospitals." 
The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  London  Hospitals, 
with  their  fees  : — 

Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  College. — Entrance  fee  for 
Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  jQi^T,  los.  There  are 
scholarships  of  the  total  annual  value  of  nearly  ;^9oo, 
and  the  Resident  Appointments  are  chosen  from  the  most 
diligent  students  without  fee. 

St  Thomases. — Entrance  fee,  ;^i5o,  or  a  composition  fee 
of  ;^i3i,  5s.  There  are  over  twenty  house  appointments 
open  to  students  who  have  their  diplomas. 

Guy's. — Entrance  fee,  ;^i57,  los.  in  one  sum,  or  jQi6^ 
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in  four  instalments.  Some  of  the  scholarships  are  of  the 
value  of  ;^i5o.  The  various  appointments  and  offices 
are  filled  by  students  selected  according  to  merit. 

London  Hospital  and  Medical  College. — Entrance  fee, 
;^i26.  Fifteen  guineas  less  to  sons  of  medical  men.  This 
is  the  largest  general  hospital  in  Great  Britain.  There  are 
sixty  resident  appointments  made  annually,  as  well  as 
numerous  clinical  clerkships,  dresserships,  etc.  The 
holders  of  resident  appointments  are  provided  with  rooms 
and  board  free  of  expense. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital. — Entrance  fee,  ;^ii5,  los.  in 
one  sum,  or  ;^i26  payable  in  five  instalments.  Dental 
students  pay  ;^56,  4s.  in  one  sum,  or  two  instalments  of 
;^3i,  IDS.  each.  The  course  extends  over  a  period  of 
five  years ;  and  there  are  four  examinations  to  be  passed, 
the  first  consists  of  four  parts,  three  of  which  may  be 
passed  any  time  after  registration.  The  fourth  part,  that 
of  Elementary  Anatomy,  can  only  be  taken  after  being  at  a 
medical  school  for  six  months.  The  second  examination 
may  be  taken  after  eighteen  months  of  professional  study, 
but  not  before  six  months  after  passing  the  first.  The 
third  examination  may  be  taken  after  four  years  of  medical 
study,  and  two  years  after  passing  the  second  examination. 
The  final  examination  may  be  taken  twelve  months  after 
passing  the  third.  The  fees  for  the  first  two  are  ten  guineas 
each,  and  the  last  two  fifteen  guineas  each.  There  are 
also  diplomas  in  Public  Health,  the  examinations  for 
which  are  open  to  those  who  have  held  for  not  less 
than  twelve  months  a  registrable  quaUfication  in  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Midwifery.  For  the  various  Public  Health 
Examinations  the  following  are  essential : — 

I.  A  six  months'  course  of  practical  instruction  in 
Sanitary  Science. 
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2.  A  six  months'  course    of    laboratory   instruction    in 
Chemistry,  Bacteriology ;  and 

3.  Practical  instruction  in  Infectious  Diseases. 
Prospects. — The  material  prospects  must  in  a  very  large 

measure  depend  upon  the  reputation  a  medical  man  gains 
for  himself,  and  on  the  qualifications  he  possesses.  Many 
of  the  essential  qualities  for  a  successful  career  can  only  be 
gained  by  very  large  experience,  and  a  doctor  must  work 
hard,  and  wait  patiently  before  he  receives  any  substantial 
return.  Large  incomes  and  high  social  distinctions  are 
to  be  obtained,  particularly  by  those  who  have  made  a 
special  study  of  some  particular  branch,  and  gained  a 
reputation  for  successful  treatment  of  it.  For  those  who 
can  afford  it,  a  further  course  of  study  in  a  good  Con- 
tinental Medical  College  will  be  found  advantageous  as 
giving  wider  experience  in  the  methods  of  treatment 
of  various  diseases.  Besides  private  practice  and  hospital 
appointments,  there  are  good  openings  as  medical  officers 
in  the  large  steamships.  Colonial  appointments.  Army 
and  Navy  appointments  (these  are  severely  competed  for), 
and  appointments  under  various  local  governing  bodies. 
For  those  who  msh  to  go  abroad,  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  offers  exceptional  advantages  to  well  qualified  men ; 
the  remuneration  is  very  good,  promotion  comes  after  so 
many  years'  service  in  each  grade,  and  an  excellent  retiring 
pension  may  be  assured.  Particulars  respecting  this  service 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Military  Secretary,  India  Office, 
Westminster. 

Dentists. — Those  desirous  of  following  this  branch  of  the 
Medical  Profession  should  have  a  distinct  liking  for  Chem- 
istry and  Physics,  and  should,  if  possible,  obtain  certificates 
in  these  before  leaving  school.  The  same  examination  must 
be  passed  for  registration  as  a  Dental  Student  as  for  a  Medical 
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Student.    After  passing  the  examination  the  student  should 
go  to  a  School  of  Dental  Surgery,  where  he  will  go  through  : 

1.  Three  years'  instruction  in  Dental  Mechanics,  under 
the  direction  of  a  qualified  Dental  Surgeon. 

2.  At  least  two  years'  Professional  and  Hospital  study, 
which  comprises 

(a)  Lectures  and  Practical  Classes  in  the  Medical 

school. 
{i>)  General  Hospital  Practice. 
(c)   Special  Dental   Lectures  and   Dental  Hospital 
Practice. 

It  is  desirable  that  two  years  at  least  should  be  spent 
in  the  first  two  parts  of  this  course,  and  a  further  time 
devoted  to  the  special  dental  work. 

The  fees  at  Victoria  University  are,  j^$o  for  the  Medical 
school,  two  years'  Hospital  practice  ;^io,  los.,  and  Dental 
Hospital  practice  ^5,  5s.  for  six  months,  ;£i2,  12s.  for 
two  years.  The  instruments  and  outfit,  which  a  student 
must  provide  for  himself,  will  cost  ;£2°  more. 

The  fee  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Licence  in  Dental  Surgery 
is  y^2i,  payable  in  the  following  manner:  Preliminary  Science 
Examination,  each  admission  ^^3,  3s.,  First  Professional, 
each  admission  ^2,  2s.,  Second  Professional,  each  admis- 
sion ;^5,  5s.,  and  the  balance  before  the  licence  is  granted. 

Candidates  before  receiving  the  diploma  in  Dental 
Surgery  have  to  pass  three  examinations :  the  Preliminary 
Science  Examination,  the  First  Professional,  and  the 
Second  Professional,  and  they  must  be  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  Before  they  can  sit  for  the  Preliminary 
Science  Examination,  students  must  produce  certificates 
of  having  received  instruction  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  and 
Practical  Chemistry :  hence  the  advisability  of  studying 
these  subjects  whilst  at  school. 
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The  cost  for  qualifying  for  a  Dentist  is  not  so  great  as 
for  a  doctor,  though  the  quaUfications  essential  for  a 
successful  career  are  very  much  the  same. 

Veterinary  Surgeon. — For  this  department  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  a  special  liking  and  aptness  for  scientific 
subjects  (especially  Physiology  and  Natural  History), 
good  intellectual  abilities,  a  natural  liking  for  animals,  and 
a  fair  amount  of  capital,  are  among  the  chief  requisites. 
Those  who  decide  to  follow  the  profession  of  a  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  should  by  all  means  pass  the  Preliminary  Examina- 
tion in  general  education  whilst  at  school,  and,  if  possible, 
before  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  examination 
is  the  same  as  that  required  for  registration  as  a  Medical 
Student.  It  would  be  advisable  then  to  spend  another 
year  in  the  study  of  scientific  subjects,  e.g.  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Elementary  Anatomy,  and  Zoology.  A  good 
groundwork  will  then  have  been  obtained  for  the  special 
course  of  study  required  for  the  profession.  After  passing 
the  Preliminary  Examination,  and  if  sixteen  years  of  age, 
the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  enter  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  Camden  Town,  London,  N.W.,  and  go  through 
a  course  of  study  for  four  years,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  educational  or  entrance  fee  is  ;^84,  and  it  may 
be  paid  in  four  instalments,  all  in  advance — ;^2i  on  entry, 
and  ;£2X  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years. 
A  fee  of  one  guinea  has  to  be  paid  to  the  Library  Fund, 
and  a  subscription  of  los.  6d.  yearly.  These  fees  cover 
the  attendance  at  all  the  courses  of  Lectures  and  Practical 
Instruction  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  diploma,  and 
should  any  tutorial  instruction  be  necessary  to  supplement 
the  regular  courses  of  lectures,  no  further  fee  is  charged. 
Students  who  desire  to  remain   at  the  college  during  the 
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intervals  between  the  sessions,  are  allowed  to  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  practical  information,  without  paying 
any  further  fee. 

Before  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of 
Surgeons  can  be  obtained,  a  student  must  attend  four 
sessions  of  not  less  than  thirty  weeks  each,  and  pass  four 
examinations.  He  will  no  longer  be  considered  a  pupil 
if  he  fails  three  times  at  any  of  the  examinations.  There 
are  many  valuable  prizes,  exhibitions,  and  scholarships  given 
to  the  most  deserving  and  efficient  students,  on  the  results 
of  a  special  examination  held  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Prospects. — The  Profession  of  '^''eterinary  Surgeon  is  a 
most  remunerative  one.  The  material  prospects  will 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  success  gained  during 
the  course  of  study  for  the  diploma,  and  the  locality  one 
fixes  upon  for  practice.  The  post  of  Veterinary  Surgeon 
to  the  Corporation  of  a  large  town  is  worth  from  ;^5oo 
to  £31^^  3.  year,  with  a  residence,  and  the  use  of  one  or 
two  horses.  Tramway  and  railway  companies  have  also 
special  posts  for  well-qualified  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
Special  distinctions  in  the  examinations  for  the  diploma, 
and  the  gaining  of  one  of  the  medals  or  certificates  of 
merit  of  the  Coleman  Prize  whilst  at  college,  would  be 
good  recommendations  for  candidates  for  these  posts. 

Note. — The  Medical  Council  are  considering  the  question  of  raising 
the  standard  of  their  requirements  for  the  preliminary  examination  of 
medical  students,  and  their  Education  Committee  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "  the  best  means  of  securing  the  object  in  view  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  insist  on  a  higher  class  of  examination,  the  preparation 
for  which  must  imply  more  extended  training  and  wider  study,  such  as 
might  fairly  be  expected  to  have  been  undertaken  by  students  who  had 
at  least  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years."  They  have,  however, 
decided  that  whatever  changes  they  may  deem  it  necessary  to  make 
in  the  present  conditions  on  which  Certificates  are  accepted,  shall  not 
take  effect  till  the  ist  of  January,  1900. 
D 
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VII.   THE   MERCANTILE   MARINE 

England  owes  her  proud  position  as  head  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  of  her 
possessing  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Mercantile 
Marine.  This  includes  all  kinds  of  ships,  from  the 
enormous  ocean  greyhounds,  the  large  Australian  clippers 
and  Indian  tea-ships,  to  the  small  trading  vessels  with 
their  various  cargoes.  A  career  in  our  Mercantile  Marine 
is  one  of  the  noblest  that  an  active  lad  can  follow,  and 
possesses  advantages  which  many  other  professions 
cannot  offer;  in  this  respect  it  can  even  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  Royal  Navy.  The  pay  is  better  for  the 
number  of  officers  employed,  and  the  expenses  are  far 
less,  for  the  seamen  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  have  nothing 
to  pay  for  food,  quarters,  or  servants.  To  be  successful 
in  the  Mercantile  Marine  a  youth  must  have  a  good 
education,  both  general  and  technical ;  a  very  strong 
constitution,  and  perfect  eyesight.  Boys  who  are  colour- 
blind cannot  become  officers  in  the  Merchant  Service. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  before  a  good  position  can 
be  obtained  a  youth  will  have  many  trials  and  hardships 
to  undergo,  and  much  hard,  rough  work  to  perform,  and 
therefore,  unless  he  possesses  first-rate  physical  qualifica- 
tions he  should  not  think  of  following  the  profession  of 
a  sailor.  For  those  desirous  of  entering  the  Mercantile 
Marine  the  best  course  to  adopt,  if  they  can  afford  it, 
is  to  join  one  of  the  School  Training  Ships — the  Conway, 
at  Liverpool,  or  the  Worcester,  off  Greenhithe,  Kent. 
For  those   who   cannot  afford   to   adopt  this  course,   the 
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usual  way  to  enter  the  Mercantile  Marine  is  as  an  ap- 
prentice on  board  a  sailing  vessel;  and  as  sailing  vessels 
are  now  rapidly  decreasing,  great  difficulty  is  often  ex- 
perienced in  getting  lads  afloat.  Apprentices  have 
generally  to  pay  a  premium,  which  is  returned  in  wages 
during  apprenticeship,  or  a  portion  thereof;  where  no 
premium  is  asked,  a  deposit  of  from  ;^io  to  ;^2o  is 
required.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Liverpool  shipowners 
who  carry  apprentices  in  their  vessels  : — 

Premium  not  exceeding  j£40  required: 

Old  Hall,  Street,  Liverpool. 


Water  Street, 
7  Rumford  Place, 
Irwell  Chambers,  W. 
48  St  John  Street, 
31  James  Street, 
25  Water  Street, 
Fenwick  Street, 
20  Red  Cross  Street, 
16  S.  Castle  Street 


Messrs  Gillison  &  Chadwick, 
P. Iredale  &  Porter, 
C.  W.  Kellock  &  Co., 
H.  Fernie  &  Sons,  . 
C.  G.  Dunn  &  Co.,  . 
W.  Price  &  Co.,  .     . 
W.  J.  Myers,  Son  &  Co., 
Gracie,  Beazley  &  Co., 
Thompson,  Anderson  &  Co., 
E.  F.  &  W.  Roberts, 
John  R.  Haws  &  Co., 

No  premium  required: 

Messrs  W.  S.  Kennaugh  &  Co.,  .  17 Brunswick  Street,  Liverpool. 

„    J.  Brown  &  Co.,  ....  Preeson  Row, 

„     R.  Conoway  &  Co.,       .     .  Tower  Buildings, 

„    J.  Edgar  &  Co.,  ....  Oriel  Chambers, 

,,    J.  B.  Walmsley  &  Co.,      .  i  Molyneux  Place, 

„     G.  P.  Wakeham  &  Co.,     .  20  King  Street, 

For  Other  ports,  information  could  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Mercantile  Marine. 

After  four  years'  apprenticeship  a  youth,  if  seventeen 
years  of  age,  is  eligible  to  try  to  pass  an  examination  for 
a  certificate  as  Second  Mate.     For  First  Mate  a  candidate 
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must  be  nineteen  years  of  age  and  have  served  five  years 
at  sea,  of  which  one  year  must  have  been  served  with  a 
Second  Mate's  certificate  for  foreign-going  vessels,  either 
as  Second  or  only  Mate,  or  else  as  Third  or  Fourth  Mate 
in  charge  of  a  watch,  or  eighteen  months  must  have  been 
served  with  a  Second  Mate's  certificate  for  foreign-going 
vessels  or  with  a  Mate's  certificate  for  home  trade 
passenger-ships,  in  a  capacity  not  lower  than  only  Mate 
of  a  home  trade  or  coasting  vessel;  or  one  year  must 
have  been  served  as  Pilot  with  a  first-class  Pilot's  certifi- 
cate. The  next  step  will  be  to  obtain  a  Master's  certifi- 
cate, for  which  a  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  have  served  at  least  six  years  at  sea,  or  longer 
under  certain  conditions.  There  is  also  a  voluntary 
examination  for  Extra  Master,  which  is  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  prove  superior  qualifications,  and  are 
desirous  of  having  certificates  for  the  highest  grade 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Those  who  commence  their  career  of  seamanship  by 
joining  one  of  the  School  Training  Ships  mentioned  above, 
have  many  advantages  over  those  who  enter  the  Mercantile 
Marine  as  apprentices  straight  away.  As  the  Mercantile 
Marine  has  increased  so  much,  both  in  numbers  and  im- 
portance, it  is  most  advisable  that  the  education  of  those 
who  are  to  command  in  it  should  be  of  a  high  order ;  and 
that  they  should  be  trained  from  an  early  age  in  the  duties 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  after  life.  On  board 
these  school  ships,  our  future  sailors  are  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  all  the  scientific  work  connected  with  Navigation 
and  Nautical  Astronomy,  as  well  as  the  usual  subjects 
included  in  a  first-grade  school  curriculum,  so  that  if 
they  should  give  up  the  sea,  they  would  be  able  to  adapt 
themselves   to   any   other  occupation.      They  also  obtain 
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a  practical  acquaintance  with  all  the  manual  work  of  a 
seaman,  in  Knotting,  Splicing,  Reefing,  Furling,  and  Boat- 
work.  Physical  Exercises  are  also  well  practised.  In  a 
word,  a  strong,  intelligent  youth,  after  having  satisfactorily 
gone  through  a  two  years'  course  on  one  of  these  train- 
ing ships,  will  commence  his  seafaring  career  with  every 
prospect  of  ultimate  success.  For  admission  to  these 
ships,  an  application  form  has  to  be  filled  in,  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  birth,  a  testimonial 
of  good  character  from  the  last  school,  and  a  medical 
certificate,  stating  that  the  candidate  is  in  perfect  health. 
No  candidate  is  considered  eligible  unless  he  has  had  a 
fair  elementary  education.  A  knowledge  of  Algebra  and 
Euclid  is  very  desirable. 

Fees,  etc. — The  Conway. — Pupils  join  at  various  ages 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen,  and  remain  two  or  three  years, 
according  to  age  at  entry.  The  fees  are  £,(iZ  P^i"  y^^^j 
payable  ;^35  the  first  half  year,  and  ;^28  the  second 
half.  Five  guineas  per  year  extra  is  charged  for  those 
wishing  to  join  the  Royal  Naval  Class.  The  sons  of 
nautical  members  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Service 
Association,  and  of  deceased  and  unfortunate  members 
of  the  Merchant  Service,  and  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy 
are  taken  on  more  favourable  terms. 

The  Worcester. — There  are  two  schools,  the  lower  and 
the  upper.  In  the  lower  school  the  fees  are — for  cadets 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  ;^47,  5s.  per  year, 
payable  ;^i5,  15s.  each  term  in  advance.  In  the  upper 
school  for  cadets  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  and  a  half  years 
of  age,  the  fees  are  £,(>2>  P^'"  y6ar>  payable  £,^1,  los.  each 
term  in  advance.  Five  guineas  per  term  extra  is  charged 
for  those  wishing  to  join  the  Royal  Naval  Class.  The 
above  charge  in  each  ship  includes  the  uniform  and  outer 
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clothing,  medical  attendance,  washing,  use  of  books,  and 
school  stationery. 

Two  years  satisfactorily  spent  on  board  the  training-ship 
entitles  a  boy  to  a  certificate,  which,  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  allows  him  to  count  one  year  as  sea  time,  out 
of  the  four  years  necessary  before  passing  for  Second 
Mate,  which  is  the  lowest  grade  of  officer's  certificate. 
Training-ship  cadets  have  also  opportunities  of  getting 
into  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  and  the 
Bengal  Pilot  Service,  where  the  pay  in  the  higher  branches 
reaches  ^^1200  per  year,  and  a  pension,  after  thirty  years' 
service,  of  about  j[,2oo  per  year  for  the  highest  posts,  and 
;^ioo  per  year  for  the  lower  branches.  Cadets  from 
the  school  ships  rarely  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  afloat 
as  apprentices  in  sailing  vessels;  indeed,  they  have  a 
distinct  advantage  in  this  respect,  as  many  of  the  largest 
shipowners  give  the  preference  to  youths  who  have  been 
trained  on  the  schoolships,  and  receive  them  without 
premium.  As  sailing  ships  are  quickly  becoming  super- 
seded by  steamships,  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  know  that 
many  leading  shipowners  are  now  taking  cadets  direct 
from  the  school  ships  as  midshipmen,  to  be  trained  for 
Certificated  Officers  in  steam  vessels.  The  Board  of  Trade 
regulations  allow  a  cadet  who  has  served  on  board  a 
steamship  only,  to  be  examined  for  an  Officer's  Certificate 
in  steam,  and  so  graduating  to  a  command  in  steamships 
after  passing  the  necessary  examinations. 

Prospects. — There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  excellent  posts 
open  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  to  those  who  thoroughly 
qualify  themselves  by  hard  work  and  experience.  Perhaps 
the  best  paid  are  in  the  East,  the  Indian  Marine,  and  the 
Bengal  Pilot  Service.  In  the  latter  service  a  candidate 
on     appointment     receives    a     second-class     passage     to 
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Calcutta,  and  an  allowance  of  ;;^2o  for  outfit.  As  a 
leadsman  apprentice  he  will  receive  from  100  to  175 
rupees  per  month,  and  a  share  of  the  lead  money,  paid 
by  ships  on  which  he  does  duty.  Mate  Pilots  receive  400, 
Master  Pilots  700,  and  Branch  Pilots  1000  rupees  per 
month. 

The  pay  for  officers  and  men  on  the  steamship  and 
sailing  lines,  depends  largely  on  the  class  of  vessel,  and 
the  trade  she  is  employed  in.  The  Captains  of  some  of 
the  large  passenger  steamship  lines  receive  salaries  ranging 
from  ;!{^6oo  to  ^1000  per  year.  First  Mates  in  vessels 
sailing  to  the  Mediterranean,  get  on  an  average  from 
;^4,  I  OS.  to  £^(i  per  month,  and  for  North  America  from 
j[fi  to  ;^9,  I  OS.  per  month.  In  other  cases  the  pay  ranges 
from  ;j^7  to  p^i4  per  month.  Many  excellent  and  well- 
paid  appointments  are  open  to  retired  Mercantile  Marine 
Officers,  e.g.  Harbour  Masters,  Board  of  Trade  Inspectors, 
Lloyd's  Agents,  Surveyors,  Examiners,  and  Marine  Superin- 
tendents. 


VIII.   THE   SCHOLASTIC   PROFESSION 

The  Scholastic  Profession  is  one  that  consists  of  so  many 
branches  for  which  no  particular  mental  and  physical 
qualifications  are  absolutely  essential,  that  this  article  will 
only  deal  with  the  requirements  and  prospects  of  those 
desirous  of  engaging  in  teaching  in  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary (or  Government)  schools. 

I.  Secondary  School  Teachers.  —  Several  have  been 
attracted  to  this  profession  through  the  many  advan- 
tages it  appears  to  possess  in  comparison  with  most 
others,  e.g.  the  comparatively  small  cost  entailed  in 
entering  it,  the  short  hours  of  work,  and  the  long  vaca- 
tions. "Where,"  they  will  say,  "will  you  find  a  pro- 
fession in  which  you  only  work  thirty  hours  a  week,  and 
have  ten  or  twelve  or  even  fourteen  weeks'  holiday 
during  the  year?"  Afterwards,  they  will  find  that  these 
advantages  are  considerably  less  than  they  imagined. 
The  necessary  capital  is  certainly  less  than  that  required 
for  many  other  professions,  but  it  may  be  a  very  long 
time  before  any  adequate  return  is  received  for  it.  As 
for  the  hours  of  work,  they  are  certainly  shorter  than  in 
many  professions,  but  during  the  time,  it  is  more  wearing, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  teacher's  work  is  by 
no  means  over  when  his  actual  teaching  hours  are  done. 
A  successful  teacher  must  be  constantly  learning,  he  must 
also  spend  much  time  in  the  careful  preparation  of  the 
work  he  has  to  teach  each  day,  and  in  the  correction  of 
work  done ;  and  he  must  also  devote  some  portion  of 
his    time    to    the    superintendence   of  the   school   games. 
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The  long  vacations  are  all  very  well  for  those  with 
ample  means,  but  the  very  large  majority  of  teachers 
find  that  they  are  a  source  of  expense  rather  than  other- 
wise. Amongst  the  disadvantages  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, must  be  mentioned,  the  small  average  pay, 
insecurity  of  tenure,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
Headmastership  (owing  to  the  nature  of  the  profession, 
which  only  requires  one  head  to  ten,  twenty,  or  more 
assistants)  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  Although  there 
is  not  at  present,  any  general  or  compulsory  course  of- 
training  for  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  those  desirous 
of  entering  the  profession  should  most  carefully  consider 
whether  they  possess,  or  are  likely  to  acquire,  the  many 
special  qualifications  which  are  so  essential  to  success  in 
teaching.  Teaching  is  certainly  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  arduous  of  arts ;  and  unless  a  candidate  has  a  special 
liking  and  real  aptness  for  the  work,  he  would  do  well 
to  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  career.  This  distinct 
liking  for  teaching,  a  robust  constitution,  a  good  general 
education,  and  sympathy  with  boys,  may  be  considered 
the  preliminary  essentials  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
teachers;  the  power  of  imparting  knowledge  to  others 
in  the  most  suitable  way,  the  power  of  organisation 
and  tact,  can  only  be  acquired  after  much  experience. 
Masterships  in  the  large  secondary  schools  are  generally 
held  by  university  graduates,  a  few,  by  trained  certificated 
men,  and  specialists  in  some  particular  branch  of  educa- 
tion. It  will  be  found  most  advantageous  to  take  a 
degree  in  some  particular  branch,  e.g.  Mathematics,  Classics, 
or  Science,  and  also  to  obtain  the  Teaching  Certificate 
now  granted  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  London,  which  requires  systematic  training  in  teach- 
ing as  preliminary  to  the  practical  test.     This  latter  point 
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should  not  be  overlooked,  as  headmasters  in  many  of  the 
large  well-known  schools  are  now  beginning  to  insist 
upon  this  certificate  being  gained  within  two  years  of 
an  appointment.  There  is  now  a  Training  College  for 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  in  connection  with  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  particulars  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  C.  R.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
W.C.,  and  lectures  at  Oxford  (M.  W.  Keatinge,  Esq.,  Exeter 
College).  As  the  subject  of  secondary  education  is  at 
the  present  time  engaging  much  attention,  and  the 
qualifications  of  its  teachers  may  become  much  changed 
in  the  near  future,  intending  teachers  would  be  well 
advised  to  take  advantage  of  any  special  training  that 
may  be  acquired  for  their  profession. 

Prospects. — The  material  prospects  of  Headmasters  in 
the  large  public  and  grammar  schools,  are  decidedly 
good.  The  salary  of  a  Headmaster  in  a  small  country 
grammar  school  is  seldom  less  than  £,2^0  per  year,  and 
according  to  the  size  and  reputation  of  the  school  it  may 
range  from  ;^3oo  to  more  than  ;^iooo  per  year.  This 
sum  is  often  considerably  increased  by  taking  boarders. 
Such  posts,  however,  are  only  obtainable  by  those  who 
have  obtained  a  good  honours  degree  at  the  University, 
experience  in  large  schools,  good  powers  of  organisation, 
and  in  many  instances,  powerful  influence.  It  is  also 
sometimes  necessary  for  a  Headmaster  to  be  in  Holy 
Orders,  but  this  is  more  and  more  rarely  the  case  now, 
and  is  often  a  disqualification. 

As  regards  Assistant  Masters,  probably  the  best  paid  are 
the  Science  Teachers,  whose  salaries  range  from  ;!^i8o  to 
;^22o  a  year.  Mathematical  Teachers  get  from  ;^i5o  to 
;^2oo,  Classical  Teachers  ;^i2o  to  ;^i8o,  and  General  Form 
Masters  from  p^ioo  to  ;j^i3o  or  ^1^150  per  year.      The 
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chief  master  in  Mathematics,  Science,  or  Classics  in  a 
large  school  may  get  about  ;^3oo,  or  even  more.  Many 
of  the  large  schools  have  a  special  department  for  Art, 
and  teachers  holding  the  Art  Master's  or  Art  Teacher's 
Certificate  can  obtain  good  remunerative  posts.  Com- 
mercial Education,  and  Manual  Instruction  are  now  coming 
rapidly  to  the  front,  and  are  being  recognised  as  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  modern  curriculum,  and  the  Teacher's 
Certificate  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  a  teacher's  other  qualifica- 
tions. The  above  remarks  refer  more  particularly  to 
non-resident  masters.  Assistant  masters  in  the  large 
public  boarding  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  better  paid,  and 
house  masterships  can  be  obtained,  in  which  case  the 
salary  is  greatly  increased  by  taking  boarders.  For  such 
posts  it  is  nearly  always  essential  to  have  a  first-class 
University  degree.  In  ordinary  boarding  schools  from 
-^5°  to  ;;^9o  and  board,  may  be  obtained.  Assistant 
masters  in  the  secondary  schools  of  our  large  towns,  have 
many  opportunities  of  increasing  their  incomes  by  taking 
the  particular  subject  they  are  engaged  in  teaching,  in  the 
Evening  Continuation  Schools,  Pupil  Teacher's  Centres, 
and  in  classes  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Committees. 
The  remuneration  ranges  from  4s.  to  7s.  per  hour,  and  in 
the  case  of  Science  and  Art  subjects  a  proportion  of  the 
grant  in  addition. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  only  intended  to  apply  to 
those  desirous  of  obtaining  a  post  in  a  well-known  large 
school;  in  small  schools  the  material  position  of  the 
assistant  master  is  very  poor.  The  profession  is  much 
overcrowded,  and  the  prospects  of  promotion  exceedingly 
rare. 

2.  Elementary  School  Teachers. — For  those  who  have  a 
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distinct  liking  for  teaching,  a  good  sound  constitution,  and 
fair  intellectual  abilities,  the  profession  of  teacher  in  an 
elementary  or  Government  school  offers  many  advantages 
as  a  future  career.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  : — 
the  receipt  of  salary  from  the  commencement  of  apprentice- 
ship, the  great  facilities  there  are,  especially  in  the  large 
towns,  for  a  successful  apprenticeship,  the  chance  of  gain- 
ing admission  at  a  trifling  cost  into  a  Training  College,  and 
being  fitted  for  a  responsible  post,  and  the  wide  field  for 
employment  on  being  fully  qualified. 

The  ordinary  way  of  qualifying  for  the  profession  is  by 
serving  an  apprenticeship  in  an  elementary  school  as  a 
probationer,  and  pupil  teacher.  In  the  first  place  it  will 
be  necessary  to  see  that  the  medical  requirements  are 
satisfactory.  The  regulations  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment state  that  scrofula,  fits,  asthma,  deafness,  great 
imperfections  of  the  voice  or  sight,  the  loss  of  an  eye, 
arm,  or  leg,  or  the  permanent  disability  of  either  arm  or 
leg,  curvature  of  the  spine,  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity, 
or  any  constitutional  infirmity  of  a  disabling  nature,  is  a 
positive  disqualification  in  candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil 
teacher. 

Probationers  must  be  not  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  may  serve  as  such  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  examination  to  be  passed  before  becoming  a  pro- 
bationer is  quite  an  easy  one,  consisting  of  Reading  and 
Recitation  (forty  lines  of  poetry),  EngUsh  Grammar  and 
Composition,  Arithmetic  (practice,  bills  of  parcels,  weights 
and  measures,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  simple  propor- 
tion, and  simple  interest).  Geography,  History,  and  (optional) 
Elementary  Science.  Probationers  are  only  allowed  to  be 
employed  in  teaching,  half  the  time  that  the  school  is  open. 
They  receive  about  half-a-crown  per  week. 
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Pupil  teachers  must  be  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age, 
or  in  rural  schools  fourteen  years  of  age,  at  the  beginning  of 
their  engagement.  The  length  of  the  engagement  is  usually 
four  years,  but  may  be  three,  two,  or  one,  provided  that  the 
candidate  passes  for  admission,  the  examination  fixed  for  the 
first,  second,  or  third  year,  and  the  end  of  the  reduced  term 
of  service  falls  beyond  the  completion  of  the  candidate's 
eighteenth  year.  Pupil  teachers  receive  about  ;^6o  during 
their  four  years'  apprenticeship.  Youths  in  secondary 
schools  who  desire  to  become  teachers,  would  be  well 
advised  to  remain  at  school  until  they  have  passed  either 
the  Oxford  Local  Examination  for  Junior  Students,  the 
Cambridge  Local  Examination  for  Junior  Students,  or  the 
Second  Class  Certificate  Examination  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  They  could  then  be  admitted  for  an  engage- 
ment of  one  or  more  years,  provided  that  the  end  of  the 
engagement  falls  beyond  the  completion  of  their  eighteenth 
year.  Pupil  teachers  are  required  to  pass  an  examination 
at  the  end  of  each  year  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  produce 
certificates  of  health,  character,  and  conduct,  and  if  they 
fail  to  pass  the  required  examination  in  two  consecutive 
years,  they  will  be  no  longer  recognised  by  the  Department. 
If,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  a  pupil  teacher  proves 
to  be  seriously  deficient,  either  in  the  habit  of  application, 
or  in  aptitude  for  teaching,  he  should  be  strongly  advised 
to  give  it  up. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  know  that  pupil  teachers  now 
serve  under  much  more  favourable  conditions  than  formerly. 
In  many  of  the  large  towns  there  are  centres,  or  colleges 
for  pupil  teachers,  where  they  are  thoroughly  and  systemati- 
cally taught  by  skilled  specialists,  in  every  subject  required 
for  their  examinations,  and  where  they  are  specially  trained 
from  the  first,  to  become  efficient  teachers  for  Elementary 
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Schools.  It  is  now  usual  for  the  pupil  teacher  to  be 
allowed,  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  apprenticeship, 
to  attend  the  classes  held  at  these  centres  for  half  the 
day  for  his  own  benefit.  The  most  important  examination 
for  the  pupil  teacher  is  the  Queen's  Scholarship,  and  an 
examination  of  the  list  of  successful  candidates  will  show 
that  the  best  places  are  secured  by  those  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  attending  these  pupil  teacher's  centres, 
or  who  have  received  their  earlier  education  in  a  good 
secondary  school.  As  the  future  career  of  a  teacher  may 
be  most  materially  affected  by  the  position  gained  at  this 
examination,  parents  would  be  well  advised  to  choose  a 
school  for  apprenticeship  where  the  benefit  of  these  centres 
can  be  obtained.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  regarded 
as  satisfactorily  concluded  when  the  Queen's  Scholarship 
Examination  has  been  passed.  Only  two  trials  are  allowed. 
Before  the  last  year  of  apprenticeship,  a  pupil  teacher 
should  decide  whether  to  go  to  a  Training  College,  or 
become  an  assistant  teacher.  I  would  most  strongly  advise 
all  who  possibly  can,  to  take  a  Training  College  course. 
Admission  to  a  Training  College  can  only  be  secured  by 
gaining  a  very  good  position  on  the  Scholarship  Ust,  and  for 
the  best  colleges,  a  high  position  in  the  first  class  only  will 
enable  a  teacher  to  gain  admission.  Training  Colleges  are 
of  two  kinds :  Residential,  and  Day  Training  Colleges ;  the 
latter  are  attached  to  some  University  or  College  of 
University  rank,  and  enable  their  students  to  obtain 
degrees ;  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  there  are 
scholarships  for  such  teachers.  Before  being  admitted, 
the  medical  officer  of  the  College  must  give  a  certificate 
of  satisfactory  health,  and  candidates  must  sign  a  declara- 
tion that  they  intend  to  adopt  and  follow  the  profession 
of  teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school,  or  others  specified 
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by  the»Department.  The  period  of  training  is  usually  two 
years,  but  an  additional  year's  training  may  be  allowed 
to  students  of  special  merit,  and  for  whom  special  educa- 
tional facilities  are  offered.  The  only  cost  to  parents  of 
those  going  to  a  Residential  College  is  the  admission 
fee  of  from  ;^io  to  ;^i5,  and  a  small  charge  for  books; 
for  those  who  have  not  been  pupil  teachers,  the  fee  for 
admission  is  ;!^2o  ;  for  resident  students  at  a  Day  Training 
College,  the  fee  is  ;£io  for  admission.  Non-resident 
students  are  allowed  ;^25  by  Government.  On  com- 
pletion of  the  course  of  training,  a  teacher,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  parchment  certificate,  must  have  been  employed 
as  a  certificated  teacher  for  not  less  than  eighteen  months 
in  one  and  the  same  school,  and  have  obtained  a  favour- 
able report  from  an  Inspector.  Teachers  who  have  been 
trained  for  three  years  may  obtain  this  certificate  after 
one  year's  employment.  The  Education  Department  also 
recognise  as  certificated  teachers,  graduates,  or  persons 
who  are  qualified  by  examination  to  become  graduates  in 
Arts  or  Science  of  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
provided  that  they  hold  in  addition  one  of  the  following 
certificates : 

(a)  Schoolmaster's   Diploma,   granted    to    graduates   by 

Edinburgh  University. 
(d)  The  Certificate   of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 

the   Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  if 

accompanied  by  the  Certificate  of  Practical  Efficiency 

in  Teaching. 

(c)  The  Diploma  granted  by  the  University  of  Oxford 

in   the   Theory,    History,   and   Practice   of  Educa- 
tion. 

(d)  The     Teacher's     Diploma     of    the    University    of 

London. 
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(<?)   The  Teacher's  Diploma  of  the  Victoria  University. 

if)  The  Diploma  of  Associate,  Licentiate,  or  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  if  accompanied  by 
the  Special  Certificate  of  ability  to  teach. 

(§)  The  Durham  University  Certificate  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Prospects. — Although  the  Teaching  Profession  is  one  that 
is  sadly  overcrowded,  the  material  prospects  of  teachers 
with  first-class  qualifications  and  training  must  be  con- 
sidered most  satisfactory,  more  so  now  than  ever.  Those 
desirous  of  obtaining  good  remunerative  posts,  would  be 
well  advised  whilst  undergoing  their  course  of  training, 
to  qualify  themselves  for  a  degree  in  Arts  or  Science, 
particularly  as  special  facilities  for  doing  so  are  now 
offered  at  many  of  the  Colleges.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
useful  for  the  Elementary  teacher  is  the  Arts  or  Science 
degree  of  the  University  of  London.  A  young  man  who 
is  able  to  obtain  this  degree  need  never  fear  of  being  able  to 
secure  a  good  post.  The  Headmastership  of  a  fairly  sized 
Elementary  School  is  worth  from  ^^150  to  ;^2oo  a  year. 
In  Higher  Grade  Schools,  from  ;^25o  to  j;^4oo,  and  in  the 
large  Technical  and  Organised  Science  Schools,  from  ^300 
to  ;^6oo  per  year.  The  best  stepping-stone  for  such  posts, 
is  an  Assistantship  and  good  experience  in  similar  schools, 
and  students  on  leaving  college  would  be  wise  in  taking 
such  Assistantships  in  preference  to  the  Headmastership 
of  a  small  school.  On  leaving  college,  difficulty  is  seldom 
found  in  obtaining  posts  as  Assistant  Masters,  at  salaries 
from  jQZo  to  ;!^ioo  per  year,  with  prospects  of  advance- 
ment. Good  posts  can  also  be  obtained  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  the  Colonies,  but  one  must  enter  low  down  at 
first  as  Schoolmasters.  Amongst  the  well-paid  posts  that 
are  open  to  experienced  teachers,  may  be  mentioned  :  Sub- 
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Inspectorships,  Directors  of  Technical  Instruction,  Organis- 
ing Secretaries  and  Inspectors  for  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  of  County  Councils,  and  of  Polytechnics,  and 
of  large  School  Boards,  and  Organising  Visitors  to  Boards 
of  Education.  The  prospects  of  untrained  teachers,  and 
assistants  with  only  moderate  qualifications,  are  exceedingly 
poor,  the  average  pay  only  ranging  from  ;^5o  to  ;^8o  per 
year ;  and  the  prospects  of  promotion  very  remote. 


IX.    ARCHITECTS 

No  one  should  entertain  the  idea  of  entering  the  profession 
of  an  Architect,  unless  a  particular  liking  and  aptness  is 
shown  for  Drawing  in  all  its  branches,  and  also  for 
Architectural  Design.  Geometrical  Drawing  should  be 
especially  studied,  and  considerable  experience  gained  in 
drawing  plans  of  buildings  to  scale. 

A  fair  amount  of  capital  is  requisite  for  this  profession, 
as  lucrative  posts  are  not  to  be  obtained  until  many  years 
have  been  spent  in  thorough  practical,  and  painstaking 
work. 

As  the  law  stands  at  present  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  one  from  styling  himself  an  Architect,  but  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  have  lately  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  profession,  by  a  series 
of  examinations,  and  now  much  importance  is  attached  to 
their  qualifications. 

A  youth  may  enter  the  profession  either  as  an  articled 
pupil,  an  improver,  or  as  an  assistant.  As  a  pupil,  he  is 
generally  articled  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
a  premium  is  required,  which  varies  with  the  reputation 
of  the  firm  articled  to.  The  usual  fee  is  loo  guineas, 
though  in  London,  and  some  of  the  large  provincial  cities 
some  well  known  firms  require  as  much  as  300  guineas. 
During  the  time  of  serving  Articles,  no  high-class  firm 
gives  any  salary,  though  there  is  no  fixed  rule  in  this 
respect.  The  advantage  of  becoming  an  Articled  Clerk 
is,  that  one  is  thoroughly  and  practically  taught  every 
branch    of    the    profession.      Owing    to    the    recognised 
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value  of  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  it  is  most  desirable  as  affecting 
future  prospects  and  standing,  that  persons  entering  the 
profession  should  acquire  the  qualifications  required. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  post  with  any  good 
firm,  either  as  Junior,  or  Assistant,  unless  the  candidate 
has  at  least  passed  the  Preliminary  Examination  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  There  are 
three  examinations.  The  Preliminary,  Intermediate,  and 
Final. 

The  Preliminary  Examination  is  held  twice  a  year,  in 
June  and  November,  in  London,  and  a  few  large  pro- 
vincial centres.  An  application  must  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute,  9,  Conduit  Street,  W.,  for  a 
printed  form,  which  when  filled  up,  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  fee  of  two  guineas.  The  examination  lasts  two  days. 
The  subjects  are : — 

1.  Dictation  :  Clear  and  well-formed  Writing  and  accurate 

Spelling  required. 

2.  Composition :  Specially  to  test  powers  of  observation 

and  description. 
^Arithmetic:  First  four  rules — Simple  and  Compound 
Proportion,    Vulgar    and    Decimal    Fractions, 
and  such  rules  as  have  a  practical  bearing  on 
future  work. 
Algebra  :     Elementary     rules.     Simple     Equations, 

Factors. 
Euclid :  The   first  two  Books,  and  subjects  treated 

therein. 
/"Geography :  Europe,  especially  the  British  Isles. 
\  History :   From   Norman  Conquest   to   end  of  the 
I         Tudor  period. 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  or  German  (one  language  only). 
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Short  easy  passages  for  translation  into  English, 
with  simple  grammatical  questions. 

6.  Geometrical     Drawing :     Including    construction    of 

scales  and  drawing  to  scale  of  some  simple  plan 
or  elevation  of  a  building;  or  Elements  of  Per- 
spective, which  will  include  simple  problems. 

7.  Elementary   Mechanics  and  Physics  :    Questions  are 

set  on  the  resolution  and  composition  of  forces,  the 
mechanical  powers,  centre  of  gravity,  etc. ;  but 
they  do  not  involve  any  trigonometrical  calculations. 

8.  Freehand  Drawing  from  the  Round. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  subjects  3,  5,  6,  and  7. 
If  a  candidate  fails  at  the  first  attempt,  he  may  sit  again 
within  twelve  months  without  further  fee.  Should  he  then 
fail  to  pass,  a  fresh  fee  must  be  made  for  each  subsequent 
attempt. 

The  Examinations  exempting  from  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  7  of  the  Preliminary  are : 

1.  The  Matriculation  Examination  of  any  University  in 

the  British  Empire. 

2.  The  Senior    Local  Examinations,   conducted    under 

the  authority  of  any  University  in  the  British 
Empire. 

3.  The  Examination  for  the  First  Class  Certificate  of  the 

College  of  Preceptors. 

These  Certificates  must  include  the  subjects  in  Nos. 
i>  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  7.  An  applicant  claiming  exemption 
may  forward  along  with  his  claim,  four  drawings,  showing 
his  acquaintance  with  subjects  6  and  8 ;  and  which,  if 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  will  exempt  him 
from  examination  in  those  subjects.  These  drawings  must 
be  delivered  flat  in  a  portfolio,  30  inches  by  22  inches. 

Science   and   Art,    and    South    Kensington    cards    and 
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Certificates  below  the  third  grade,  are  not  accepted  by 
the  Board. 

After  the  Preliminary  Examination  has  been  passed,  the 
pupil  is  registered  as  Probationer,  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects ;  and  during  the  two  years  following  his  regis- 
tration, he  has  to  prepare  nine  sheets  of  carefully  finished 
drawings,  to  six  of  which  he  must  append  an  illustrated 
memoir.  When  these  have  been  approved  and  the  Inter- 
mediate Examination  passed,  he  is  registered  as  a  Student 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Candidates  must  be  nineteen  years  of  age  before  they 
can  present  themselves  for  the  Intermediate  Examination, 
the  fee  for  which  is  three  guineas. 

The  work  to  be  done  by  the  student  occupies,  at  the 
very  least,  three  years  of  careful,  painstaking  work,  before 
being  able  to  go  in  for  the  Final  Examination,  to  which 
no  one  can  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  : 
Fee,  three  guineas. 

This  work  necessitates  good  draughtsmanship,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  ancient  buildings  or  other  well-known 
executed  works,  to  be  gained  by  actual  measurement  of 
them.  It  requires  a  knowledge  of  Design,  and  of  the 
practical  details  of  Construction,  which  latter  can  be  best 
obtained  by  personal  experience  of  buildings  in  progress. 

If  the  student  pass,  he  becomes  qualified  for  candidature 
as  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  on  choosing  the  profession 
of  an  Architect,  most  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  following  points  : 

i.  The  standing  of  the  firm  articled  to. 

ii.  Opportunities    afforded    for    obtaining    a    thorough 
knowledge  of  the  profession. 

iii.  Locality :    As  affording  numerous  examples  of  good 
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architectural   stractures :    opportunities    for    special 

technical  study,  and  variety  of  experience. 

It  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  take  a  course 

of  travel,  e.g.  to  Paris,  and  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 

of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  study  the  style  of  architecture 

there  for  a  time. 
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X.   ENGINEERING 

The  Engineering  Profession  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  profitable  of  any.  Few  professions 
have  so  many  various  branches,  success  in  any  one  of 
which  will  ensure  positions  and  rewards  well  worth  striving 
for.  When  we  see  the  wonderful  and  complicated  machinery 
in  our  large  manufactories,  which  has  been  designed  by  the 
Mechanical  Engineer,  the  difficulties  that  have  been  over- 
come, and  the  obstacles  that  have  been  surmounted  in 
the  construction  of  tunnels  and  bridges,  by  the  Civil 
Engineer,  and  the  marvellous  results  obtained  by  the 
Electrical  Engineer,  we  are  at  once  convinced  that 
qualifications  of  the  very  highest  order  are  necessary  for 
those  who  wish  to  succeed  in  any  of  the  engineering 
branches.  Patience,  perseverance,  skill,  and  energy 
are  amongst  some  of  the  essential  qualifications  for 
success  in  this  profession.  A  boy  desiring  to  become 
an  Engineer  should  have  a  very  marked  liking  for 
Machinery  of  every  description,  for  Mathematics  and 
Drawing,  and  should  evince  a  general  interest  in  the 
scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  time.  He 
should,  whilst  at  school,  endeavour  to  obtain  certificates 
in,  at  least,  the  Second  Stage  of  Mathematics,  and  the 
Advanced  Stage  of  Freehand  Drawing,  Practical  Geometry, 
Machine  Drawing,  and  Mechanics,  in  the  South  Kensington 
Science  and  Art  Examinations.  A  good  knowledge  of 
French  or  German  may  be  found  most  advantageous 
during  the  course  of  his  future  career. 
71 
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The  amount  of  capital  required  to  qualify  for  this 
profession  will  depend  upon : 

1.  The  method  employed  in  qualifying. 

2.  The  ability  and  energy  of  the  youth. 

Method  of  qualifying. — A  youth  may  qualify  for  an 
Engineer  by  being  articled  to  a  firm,  or  an  Engineer; 
by  study  at  a  University  or  Technical  School,  combined 
with  apprenticeship;  and  by  becoming  apprenticed  in 
the  engine  works  of  a  railway  company. 

The  last  method  is  the  cheapest  and  most  practical, 
and  the  cost  might  come  well  within  ;^ioo.  The  premium 
required  with  apprentices,  or  pupils,  by  the  other  methods 
may  vary  from  ^^50  to  ^^500.  The  second  course  is 
decidedly  the  best  to  adopt,  and  for  these  reasons : 

1.  If  a  youth  desires  to  become  something  more  than  a 

mechanical  workman,  he  must  have  a  scientific  and 
technical  training  to  equip  him  for  the  Engineering 
Profession. 

2.  Civil  Engineers  recognise  the  time  spent  in  training, 

and  receive  students  on  more  favourable  terms. 

3.  An  Engineering  diploma  enables  the  capabilities  of  a 

youth  to  be  clearly  ascertained. 

4.  Many    firms    will    have    nothing    to    do    with    the 

apprenticeship  system,  taking  a  youth  entirely  on 
his  merits,  and  without  premium. 

5.  Those  who  take  a  good  degree  at  the  University,  have 

no  difficulty  in  getting  good  situations  in  Engineering 

offices  or  works. 
The  Engineering  course  at  a  University  College  will 
extend  to  about  three  years.  Although  there  are  many 
branches  of  the  profession,  every  Engineer  requires  the 
same  general  preliminary  training,  so  that  for  the  first 
two  years  the  course  is  practically  the  same  for  all,  and 
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during  the  third  year  students  specialise  in  their  particular 
branch,  either  at  the  College  or  in  some  engineering  works. 
Engineer  students  are  eligible  for  admission  into  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  will  not  admit  candi- 
dates who  have  not  passed  their  examination,  or  a  recognised 
equivalent ;  they  are  also  eligible  to  compete  for  the  Miller 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  (see  below).  Students  who  take 
the  Mechanical  Engineering  branch,  and  spend  six  months 
of  each  year  in  an  engineering  works,  are  eligible  to 
compete  for  the  Whitworth  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions 
(see  below).  There  are  many  Colleges  where  an  engineer- 
ing course  may  be  taken,  amongst  them  being :  University 
College,  Liverpool ;  Owens  College,  Manchester ;  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds;  University  College,  Nottingham;  Crystal 
Palace  School  of  Engineering ;  Mason  College,  Birmingham  ; 
University  College,  Bristol ;  Heriot  Watt  College,  Edin- 
burgh. The  fees  vary  from  about  ;£6o  to  ;^i2o  for  the 
complete  course. 

Those  going  in  for  Mechanical  Engineers  would  be  wise  to 
spend  the  six  summer  months  of  each  year,  at  the  bench  in 
an  engineering  works.  Those  desiring  to  become  Electrical 
engineers  must,  besides  having  a  good  knowledge  of 
Electricity,  have  also  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  practical 
Engineering,  and  they  should  arrange  with  some  firm, 
either  of  Electrical  or  Mechanical  Engineers,  for  a  course 
of  training  in  the  Engineering  works. 

Railway  Apprenticeship. — Youths  desiring  to  become 
apprentices  in  a  railway  locomotive  works,  must  be  of 
strong  constitution,  and  good  bodily  health ;  and  as  the 
number  of  applicants  often  exceeds  the  number  of  vacancies, 
it  is  advisable  to  make  an  application  some  considerable 
time  before  being  ready  for  work ;  and  in  cases  where  age 
limits  are  fixed,  quite  a  year  before  reaching  the  minimum 
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age.  A  youth  is  first  sent  for  a  month's  trial,  and  if  his 
conduct  and  aptitude  for  the  work  are  satisfactory  he 
becomes  an  apprentice.  In  the  L.N.W.  Company's  works 
at  Crewe,  apprentices  serve  until  they  are  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  if  over  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  commence- 
ment of  apprenticeship,  they  serve  three  years.  A  premium 
of  j£6o  is  required,  and  wages  are  given,  commencing  at 
4s.  per  week,  increases  being  made  twice  a  year  if  they 
prove  satisfactory,  until  a  maximum  of  15s.  per  week  is 
reached.  There  will  be  no  vacancy  in  these  works  until 
July  1899. 

In  the  Great  Western  Company's  works  at  Swindon 
the  term  of  apprenticeship  is  five  years,  and  the  limits 
of  age  are  fifteen  and  a  half,  to  sixteen  and  a  half  years. 
The  premium  is  ^10,  payable  in  advance,  for  each  period 
of  six  months,  together  with  2s.  6d.  stamp  duty  for 
each  instalment.  The  maximum  rate  of  wages  is  5s., 
increasing  yearly  to  15s.  per  week.  Payment  is  made 
by  the  hour  for  the  number  of  hours  actually  worked. 
Every  applicant  for  apprenticeship  must  produce  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  of  birth,  and  also  a  medical 
certificate,  certifying  he  is  suitable  for  the  employment. 
Apprentices  are  required  to  join  the  Science  and  Art 
Classes  at  the  Technical  Schools  at  Swindon,  and  attend 
during  the  winter  session,  the  course  of  theoretical  in- 
struction prescribed  for  them. 

Ifow  the  cost  of  qualifying  may  be  reduced.  —  When  a 
student  has  become  enrolled  as  a  Student  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers,  he  would  be  able  to  compete  for  the 
Miller  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  ;^40  for  three  years. 
For  Mechanical  Engineers  there  are  the  valuable  Whitworth 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions.  There  are  four  scholarships 
of  ;^i25  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  and  about  twenty- 
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five  exhibitions  of  ;^5o  each,  for  one  year,  competed  for 
every  year.  They  are  open  to  competition  to  any  of 
H.M.  subjects  under  twenty-six  years  of  age  on  the  ist 
of  May.  Candidates  must  have  been  engaged  in  handi- 
craft in  the  workshop  of  a  Mechanical  Engineer  for  at 
least  three  years,  and  have  been  at  work  at  the  vice 
and  lathe,  or  the  forge  or  the  bench,  for  at  least  six 
consecutive  months  in  each  of  those  years,  and  they  must 
have  spent  at  least  twelve  months  at  the  vice  and  lathe. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Whitworth 
prospectus,  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  S.  Kensington,  S.W. 

There  are  also  valuable  Engineering  Scholarships  open 
to  students  in  the  various  University  Colleges. 

Marine  Engimers. — To  become  a  Marine  Engineer, 
an  apprenticeship  of  from  five  to  six  years  must  be  served 
with  a  firm  of  Marine  Engineers.  No  premium  is  required, 
and  a  salary  is  given,  generally  commencing  at  about  5s.  6d. 
per  week,  which  increases  one  farthing  per  hour  each 
year  until  the  fourth,  and  one  halfpenny  per  hour  in 
the  fifth,  making  2^d.  per  hour  in  the  fifth  year.  On 
the  completion  of  apprenticeship,  a  young  man,  if  desirous 
of  sea-going,  would  get  admission  into  a  company,  and 
obtain  a  ship.  He  would  then  work  himself  up  through 
the  various  grades,  until  he  became  a  Chief  Engineer. 
His  salary  for  the  first  sea  trip  would  range  from  ;:£^io 
to  ;^i4  per  month,  including  board. 

Prospects.  —  The  material  prospects  of  engineers  with 
good  qualifications  are  decidedly  good.  There  are  most 
lucrative  posts  as  Borough  Engineer,  with  salaries  varying 
from  ;^3oo  to  ;^iooo  per  year,  Engineers  to  county 
councils,  railway  companies,  and  other  public  bodies. 
The   openings    now   offered   to    Electrical   Engineers    are 
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very  considerable,  the  lighting  of  towns  by  Electricity, 
and  the  working  of  tramways  by  the  same  power,  have 
been  the  means  of  establishing  a  separate  department  for 
Electrical  Engineers  to  the  corporations  of  most  of  our 
large  towns  and  tramway  companies. 

The  demand  for  good  Engineers  is  constantly  growing 
in  our  Colonies,  and  vast  fields  for  employment  in  all 
engineering  branches  are  there  being  thrown  open  year 
by  year.  English  contractors  frequently  secure  orders  from 
foreign  Governments  for  the  construction  of  railways, 
bridges,  and  the  fitting  up  of  machinery  in  manufactories, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  send  out  their  own  Engineers,  who  receive 
exceedingly  good  pay,  although  the  employment  may  be 
only  temporary. 


XI.   JOURNALISM 

Perhaps  no  profession  has  grown  more  during  recent 
times  than  that  of  JournaUsm.  Some  idea  of  its  rapid 
growth  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  during  the 
present  reign,  the  number  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  risen  from  about 
three  hundred,  to  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred; 
and  when  we  consider  the  numerous  variety  of  subjects 
upon  which  separate  information  is  given  in  each  of 
these  papers,  we  can  see  that  there  is  a  very  large  field 
open  to  those  who  desire  to  engage  in  Journalism.  It 
is  a  profession  that  is  peculiarly  attractive  to  those  who 
are  successful  in  it,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  money 
that  is  to  be  made  out  of  it — though  large  fortunes  can 
be  made  out  of  Journalism  —  but  more  on  account  of 
the  work  being  congenial,  and  suited  to  one's  tastes  and 
character.  The  profession  of  Journalism  comprises  many 
branches — the  lowest,  that  of  General  Reporter — the  highest, 
that  of  Editor.  In  between  these,  are  Sub-editor,  Assistant- 
editor,  Manager,  Advertisement  Department,  Special  Re- 
porters, Parliamentary  Reporters,  Leader  Writers,  etc.,  etc. 
As  may  be  supposed,  special  qualifications  are  essential 
for  those  desiring  to  succeed  in  Journalism.  A  youth  will 
unmistakably  show  whether  he  possesses  any  of  the  qualities 
necessary  for  success  in  this  profession :  his  way  of 
expressing  himself  in  writing,  his  originality,  inventiveness, 
and  his  ability  to  pick  out  the  salient  points  in  describing 
anything.  He  must  above  all  be  exceedingly  fond  of 
reading,  and  of  books,  be  a  good  and  rapid  shorthand 
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writer,  and  be  thoroughly  well  up  in  contemporary  history, 
geography  up-to-date,  and  arithmetic,  especially  percentages. 
A  youth  who  has  passed  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Junior 
Local  Examination  in  Honours  would  be  fairly  well  equipped 
to  commence  the  career  of  a  Journalist.  He  should  also 
have  a  good,  strong  constitution,  and  good  eyesight.  His 
work  will  necessitate  his  attendance  in  crowded  rooms, 
often  at  late  hours  and  for  a  lengthened  time,  and  at 
open-air  functions  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  so  that  unless 
he  is  of  robust  physique,  he  might  soon  break  down 
under  the  strain.  The  preliminary  essentials  may  therefore 
be  thus  stated : 

1.  A  good  sound  constitution  and  good  eyesight. 

2.  A  good  general  education. 

3.  A  retentive  memory. 

4.  A  decided  liking  for  books  and  reading. 

5.  A  rapid  shorthand  writer. 

Without  these  qualifications,  a  youth  would  be  well  advised 
to  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  calling.  The  ordinary 
way  of  entering  the  profession,  and  the  best  for  experience, 
is  by  becoming  a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  a  good  daily  or 
provincial  paper,  or  of  an  evening  paper  in  connection  with  it 
No  premium  is  required,  and  a  small  salary  is  given  to  com- 
mence with.  Entering  by  this  means,  a  youth  would  rise  to 
the  various  important  stages  entirely  by  his  own  ability.  A 
youth  with  very  good  qualifications,  and  capital  and  influence 
at  command,  might  become  an  apprentice  in  the  editorial 
office  of  a  good  provincial  paper.  A  premuim  would  be 
required  which  would  vary  according  to  the  status  of  the 
paper.  Many  who  enter  the  profession  by  this  means, 
also  prefer  to  spend  some  time  in  the  reporting  department, 
in  order  to  have  experience  in  every  branch.  Many  enter 
the   ranks   of   Journalism    after  having   had   a   successful 
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University  career,  first  of  all  on  the  Sub-editing  Staff,  or 
as  an  occasional  writer,  and  afterwards  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment upon  the  regular  staff.  Oxford  is  the  University 
for  the  Press ;  a  good  deal  of  the  work  done  by  the  London 
papers  is  carried  on  by  Oxford  men. 

Prospects. — The  various  branches  of  this  profession, 
from  Reporter  to  Editor,  are  open  to  all.  Many  of  he 
leading  Journalists  of  the  day,  are  men  who  have  com- 
menced at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  by  sheer  hard 
work,  ability,  and  perseverance,  have  raised  themselves  to 
the  very  top  of  the  profession.  The  remuneration  may 
range  from  Reporters,  commencing  at  about  jQ^o  per  year, 
to  leading  Editors  with  from  ;^8oo  to  ;!^iooo  per  year. 
For  the  higher  posts,  good  literary  ability,  wide  reading, 
experience  of  men  and  affairs,  and  quickness  at  grasping 
situations  and  crises,  are  necessary  qualifications.  In  no 
other  career  is  the  field  so  entirely  open  to  merit  and 
excellence,  as  in  that  of  Journalism. 


PART   II 
BUSINESS 

I.    AGRICULTURE 

A  SPECIAL  course  of  study  in  Agriculture  and  its  dependent 
branches,  has  now  become  recognised  as  essential  for 
all  those  who  wish  to  obtain  employment  as  Farmers, 
Land-agents,  and  Surveyors.  Diplomas  from  the  various 
Agricultural  Colleges,  and  the  University  Colleges  which 
have  separate  departments  for  an  Agricultural  course,  are 
now  fast  becoming  necessary  qualifications  for  those  hold- 
ing posts  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  cultivation 
or  management  of  the  land. 

The  recent  agitation  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  a 
special  degree  in  Agriculture,  also  shows  the  importance 
which  is  now  attached  to  qualifications  in  this  subject. 
There  are  many  youths  in  our  schools  who  will  hereafter  ful- 
fil the  position  of  Landowners,  some,  whose  aim  is  to  become 
a  Resident  Agent  on  an  estate,  others,  who  intend  following 
the  important  profession  of  Surveyor,  and  others  again  who 
may  wish  to  make  their  fortunes  by  farming  in  our  distant 
Colonies.  Those  who  intend  following  any  of  the  branches 
above  indicated,  should  remain  at  school,  until  they  are 
at  least  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  should  make  up  their 
minds  to  pass  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Senior  Local 
Examination  in  Honours,  and  then  devote  the  last  portion, 
of  their  time  at  school,  to  the  study  of  those  sciences  which 

will  be  most  useful  in  the  career  they  have  marked  out  for 
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themselves :  e.g.  Chemistry,  Biology,  Geology,  Mathematics, 
and  Physics.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  syntax  of  either 
French  or  German,  would  be  most  desirable.  A  fair 
amount  of  capital  is  requisite,  in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
diploma,  or  a  certificate  for  any  of  the  branches  named 
under  this  article,  and  this  amount  will  vary  according  to 
the  method  employed  in  qualification.  There  are  three 
courses  open,  viz. : — 

1.  A  course  of  apprenticeship  with  a  Farmer,  Land-agent, 

or  Surveyor. 

2.  A   course   of   practical    and    theoretical   work   at    a 

University  College. 

3.  A    similar     course    at     a     recognised     Agricultural 

College. 

In  some  cases  the  first  method  may  be  the  most  suitable, 
provided  that  the  youth  is  persevering  and  energetic 
enough  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  same  time,  and  pass 
the  examinations  required  to  qualify  him  for  his  diploma. 
Those  who  have  relatives  or  friends  who  are  thoroughly 
qualified,  and  established  in  any  of  the  branches  above 
named,  and  who  would  take  an  interest  in  them,  and 
admit  them  with  little  or  no  premium,  might  take  this 
course ;  otherwise  it  is  both  expensive  as  regards  premium 
(from  ;^ioo  to  ;i^25o  being  usually  required),  and  (unless 
the  youth  is  exceptionally  clever)  uncertain  as  regards 
ultimate  qualification. 

The  best  course  to  adopt  is  one  of  the  other  two ; 
which  of  them  it  is  to  be,  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  capital  one  has  at  disposal.  A  course  of  training,  where 
one  is  educated  both  practically  and  theoretically  in  the 
various  branches,  is  best  calculated  to  ensure  a  successful 
career  in  them.  At  some  of  the  University  Colleges  {e.g. 
Nottingham,  N.  Wales,  Leeds)  and  at  the  Agricultural 
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Colleges  this  practical  and  theoretical  course  may  be 
pursued.  The  course  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  the  cost  at  the  University  Colleges  might  not  exceed 
jQ^o  per  year.  The  fees  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester,  are  from  ^^140  to  ;^i7o  per  year  for  in-students, 
and  yQ^o  for  out-students.  A  very  successful  student  at 
this  college  might  get  as  much  as  ;^75  per  year  in  scholar- 
ships. At  the  Agricultural  College  at  Downton,  near 
Salisbury,  the  fees  for  in-students  are  from  ^150  to  ;^i67 
per  year,  without  laundry,  and  for  out-students  jQ2>o  per 
year.  As  there  are  many  scholarships  given  by  the  various 
colleges  and  county  councils,  the  cost  of  qualifying  may 
be  considerably  lessened  for  those  who  obtain  them. 
Diplomas  and  certificates  are  granted  on  the  results  of 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  as  they  are 
evidences  of  the  highest  kind  as  to  proficiency  and  char- 
acter, the  holders  of  them  have  excellent  chances  of  pro- 
curing good  agencies,  public  and  private  agricultural 
appointments,  and  lectureships  under  the  various  county 
councils  and  educational  bodies. 

The  depression  of  agriculture  is  due  largely  to  the  lack  of 
education.  A  smart  and  busines-like  man  can  still  make 
a  good  income,  especially  as  Dairy  Farmer,  Cattle-breeder, 
Sheep-breeder  and  Horse-breeder.  Agricultural  Law  and 
Book-keeping  are  two  important  subjects  which  are  very 
often  neglected.  Besides  receiving  a  thorough  education 
fitting  for  the  duties  of  Landowners,  Farmers,  and  Agents, 
students  at  these  colleges  may  be  prepared  for  the  im- 
portant profession  of  Surveyor,  and  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  the  college  is  recognised  by  the  Surveyors' 
Institution  as  a  suitable  place  of  professional  instruction. 
Students  who  have  gone  through  the  two  years  in-coUege 
course,  can  sit  for  the  student's  Proficiency  Examination 
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of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  exactly  as  if  they  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  duly  qualified  Surveyor's 
office. 

The  regulations  of  the  Surveyors^  Institution  state  that 
persons  desirous  of  becoming  students  must  be  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  are,  or  have  been,  pupils 
of  surveyors,  or  who  are  studying  for  the  profession  at  a 
recognised  place  of  instruction.  A  preliminary  examina- 
tion— for  which  a  fee  of  one  guinea  is  required — must  be 
passed.     The  subjects  of  this  examination  are : 

1.  Algebra,  up  to  and  including  Simple  Equations. 

2.  Euclid,  the  first  three  Books. 

3.  English  History. 

4.  Composition  and  Writing  from  Dictation. 

5.  One  of  the  three  languages,  Latin,  French,  or  German. 
There  is  also  a  viva  voce  examination   on  subjects   of 

common  knowledge.  The  examination  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive one  in  the  first  four  subjects,  and  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  marks  must  be  obtained  before  a 
candidate  can  qualify.  The  examination  is  held  in  the 
month  of  January  in  each  year,  in  London  and  a  few 
provincial  centres.  Candidates  must  forward  their  names 
on  special  forms,  before  the  end  of  the  preceding  month 
of  November.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  one  of  the 
following  examinations  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  pre- 
liminary examination. 

1.  The   Matriculation    Examination   of  any   University 

in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  The  Senior  Local  Examination  in  Honours,  of  the 

University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

3.  The  Oxford   and    Cambridge   Schools   Examination 

Board  (Higher  Certificate). 
Students  remain  such  until  they  are  twenty-one  and  a 
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half  years  of  age.  The  next  examination  is  the  Student's 
Proficiency  Examination,  for  the  title  of  Professional 
Associate,  and  a  student  is  expected  to  present  himself 
at  the  examination  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  his  studentship.  The  examination  is  held  in 
London  only,  in  the  second  week  in  March.  The  fee  is 
three  guineas.  A  student  will  devote  himself  more  par- 
ticularly to  one  special  branch  of  a  Surveyor's  practice, 
e.g.  Land  Agency,  Valuation,  or  Building,  and  take  that 
one  branch  in  this  and  subsequent  examinations.  Only 
one  trial  is  allowed  in  the  Student's  Proficiency  Examina- 
tion, and  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  must  be  obtained 
to  qualify.  If  a  student  fails  at  this  examination,  he  must 
present  himself  in  the  next  division,  where  the  subjects  are 
practically  the  same,  but  a  little  over  58  per  cent,  of  the 
maximum  marks  must  be  obtained  to  qualify.  The  next 
examination  will  be  that  for  Fellow  of  the  Surveyors' 
Institution,  which  is  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  Pro- 
ficiency Examination,  and  for  which  the  fee  is  three 
guineas.  Candidates  are  not  eligible  for  election  as 
Fellows  until  they  are  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

The  profession  of  Surveyor  is  one  that  has  risen  in 
importance  of  late  years,  and  those  who  qualify  themselves 
for  the  Associateship,  or  Fellowship  of  the  Surveyors' 
Institution,  have  invariably  the  preference  given  them  in 
important  appointments,  such  as  Borough  Surveyors, 
County  Council  Surveyors,  and  others,  such  posts  being 
worth  from  ;^30o  to  ^^looo  per  annum. 
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II.   BANKING 

Banking  as  a  business  career,  has  of  late  years  become 
very  popular,  and  the  advantages  it  possesses  over  many 
other  openings  make  it  a  career  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

Amongst  its  advantages  may  be  specially  noted : 

1.  That  it  costs  nothing  to  enter. 

2.  No  premium  has  to  be  paid  during  apprenticeship. 

3.  The  examinations  are  only  two  in  number,  and  the 
fee  for  each,   only  five  shillings. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
a  fair  amount  of  capital  at  command,  as  during  the  five 
years'  apprenticeship  the  remuneration  is  exceedingly 
small.  This  usually  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
;^i3o,  paid  as  follows: — j£,2o  for  each  of  the  first  three 
years,  ;;^3o  during  the  fourth  year,  and  ;^4o  during  the 
fifth  year. 

Those  who  decide  upon  obtaining  a  post  in  a  good 
bank,  are  strongly  advised  to  secure  at  least  the  Junior 
Certificate  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tion before  leaving  school;  and  also  to  gain  a  good 
knowledge  of  Book-keeping,  and  of  either  the  French  or 
German  language. 

Many  of  the  best  London  and  provincial  banks  now 
give  the  preference  to  youths  who  have  also  obtained 
the  Commercial  Certificate  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  or  of  some  other  similar  institution.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  commence  with  every  prospect  of  future 
success,  one  cannot  be  too  strongly  advised  to  obtain 
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these  qualifications  before  making  application  for  a  post 
in  a  good  bank.  An  application  form  must  be  applied 
for,  and  forwarded  to  the  Manager  of  the  bank,  together 
with  all  qualifications  and  certificates ;  and  if  a  Director's 
nomination  can  be  secured,  it  will  be  found  a  further 
advantage. 

Having  obtained  the  desired  post,  it  will  be  most  valu- 
able to  become  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers, 
as  only  members  are  eligible  to  qualify  themselves  by  ex- 
amination for  their  full  certificate  during  the  course  of  the 
five  years'  apprenticeship.  The  annual  subscription  of 
members  is  los.  6d. 

Examinations.  —  There  are  two  examinations,  a  pre- 
liminary and  a  final.  They  are  held  annually  in  May, 
in  London  and  many  provincial  centres.  The  examina- 
tions are  fairly  hard,  and  require  much  careful  study 
and  perseverance  to  do  well  in. 

The  Preliminary  Examination  consists  of: — 

1.  Arithmetic  atid  Algebra. 

(a)  Arithmetic :  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions ; 
Square  and  Cube  Root;  Percentages;  Simple 
and  Compound  Interest ;  Discount  (bankers' 
and  true) ;  Profit  and  Loss ;  Stocks  and 
Shares;  Metric  Tables,  and  International 
Exchange. 

{d)  Algebra :  Up  to,  and  including  Simultaneous 
Equations,  and  Problems  leading  to  these 
Equations. 

2.  Book-keeping. — Definitions  and  general  principles. 

3.  Mercantile  Law. — Questions    set    on    the    Bills    of 

Exchange  Act,  1882,  and  those  portions  of  the 
Stamp  Act  which  relate  to  bills,  notes,  and 
cheques. 
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4.  Political   Economy.  —  Its    relation    to   other   studies. 

Analysis  and  definition  of  its  leading  notions; 
Utility  and  Value ;  Wealth  and  Capital ;  Com- 
petition and  Free  Contract ;  Exchange  and  Market ; 
The  requisites  of  Production.  Division  and 
Organisation  of  Labour ;  Different  functions  of 
Capital ;  Increasing  and  Diminishing  Returns ; 
Normal  and  Market  Values.  Theory  of  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Wealth ;  Actual  Distribution  of  Wealth. 
Wages ;  Profits  and  Rents ;  Trades  Unions ;  Rela- 
tions of  Employer  and  Employed;  the  Functions 
of  Money ;  the  Principles  of  Currency. 

5.  Practical    Banking.  —  Elementary     questions     on — 

Nature  and  Functions  of  Banking;  Principal 
features  distinguishing  the  various  classes  of  Banks ; 
Definitions  of  Banking,  and  Mercantile  terms.  Bank- 
ing operations. 

6.  French. — Translation  from  French  into  English  of  a 

set  work ;  of  simple  passages  and  letters ;  questions 
in  Grammar;  and  elementary  questions  relating  to 
the  French  decimal  system. 

7.  German. — Translation   into   English   of  a  set   work, 

and  portions  in  Pressinger's    "  German  Commercial 

Reader";   translation    from    German   of    an    easy 

piece  of  "  unseen  " ;  questions  in  German  Grammar, 

which  must  be  answered  in  German  handwriting; 

translation  into  German  of  a  few  easy  sentences. 

The  first  five  subjects  are  compulsory,  and  a  candidate 

who  fails  to  pass  in  one  or  more  of  them,  is  required  to 

pass  at  a  later  date  in  those  subjects  only    in  which  he 

has  failed;  but  he  may  proceed  to  the  final  examination 

in  those  subjects  in  which  he  has  passed  the  preliminary, 

except  as  regards  French  and  German,  in  which  subjects 
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he  can  only  proceed  to  the  final  after  passing  in  all  the 
obligatory  subjects  for  the  preliminary  examination. 

The  final  examination  is  upon  the  same  subjects  as 
the  preliminary,  but  of  a  much  more  advanced  character. 
After  this  examination  has  been  passed,  the  candidate 
is  qualified  for  the  certificate  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers, 
and  entitled  to  be  elected  an  Associate, 

Prospects. — For  those  who  have  successfully  passed 
their  examinations  with  credit,  and  gained  for  themselves 
a  reputation  with  their  employers  for  strict  integrity,  and 
good  financial  business  qualifications,  their  future  pro- 
spects, both  materially  and  socially,  may  be  considered 
most  satisfactory.  Of  course,  the  emoluments  of  the 
various  posts  open  after  apprenticeship,  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standing  of  the  bank  engaged  in ;  but  any 
one  with  the  qualifications  named  in  this  article,  may  be 
assured  of  being  able  to  occupy  a  most  influential  position 
in  the  financial  community.  The  post  of  Manager  carries 
with  it  a  salary  of  from  j[,2^o  to  JP^a^ooo  per  annum, 
and  often  a  residence,  and  several  allowances  besides. 


III.   CHARTERED   ACCOUNTANTS 

The  profession  of  a  Chartered  Accountant  as  a  future 
career  for  a  smart,  well-educated  youth,  is  one  well 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  parents  and  guardians. 
Compared  with  some  of  the  other  professions,  the  pre- 
liminary expenses  are  small,  the  stamp  duty  on  the  in- 
dentures only  amounting  to  2S.  6d.  The  prospects 
on  completion  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  are  most 
favourable,  as  the  services  of  a  smart,  fully  qualified 
Chartered  Accountant  are  generally  sought  for,  as  Secretary 
to  Land  Syndicates,  Savings  Banks,  Building  Societies,  etc., 
and  the  position  of  Borough  Accountant  is  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  and  responsible  posts  in  our  Municipal  Government. 
An  apprenticeship  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  being 
articled,  has  to  be  served,  except  in  the  case  of  graduates 
of  a  university,  when  the  term  is  reduced  to  three  years, 
and  a  premium  is  required  which  varies  according  to  the 
standing  of  the  firm  articled  to.  The  general  premium 
is  from  loo  to  200  guineas.  In  cases  of  exceptional 
ability,  and  when  a  youth  has  previously  passed  the 
preliminary  examination,  the  premium  is  often  repaid  in 
salary.     It  must  be  particularly  noticed, 

i.  That  no  one  can  be  articled  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years, 
ii.  Before   being   articled  a   person   must   have   passed 
the  Preliminary  Examination  of  Chartered  Accoun- 
tants, unless  entitled  to  exemption. 
iii.  An   articled    clerk   may   not    engage    in    any   other 
business  or  occupation. 
89 
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iv.  An  articled  clerk  cannot  enter  into  partnership  or  go 
into  business  as  an  Accountant  during  the  term 
of  his  service. 

There  are  three  examinations :  The  Preliminary,  Inter- 
mediate, and  Final.  The  Preliminary  Examination  is  a 
fairly  hard  one;  and  a  youth  desirous  of  entering  the 
profession  would  be  well  advised  to  remain  at  school 
until  he  has  passed  the  examination,  or  one  of  the 
examinations  accepted  in  its  stead,  and  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Book-keeping  in  all  its  branches. 

The  subjects  for  the  Preliminary  Examination^  which 
is  held  in  the  first  week  of  June  and  December,  in 
London  and  some  of  the  chief  provincial  towns,  are ; 

Compulsory. — Writing  from  Dictation,  English  Com- 
position, Arithmetic,  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations, 
Euclid  (the  first  four  Books),  Geography,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  one  European  country  as  special  sub- 
ject. History  of  England  from  B.C.  55  to  a.d.  1886, 
and  Elementary  Latin.  Special  consideration  is  given 
to  the  results  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Euclid. 

Optional. — Two  subjects  to  be  selected,  one  of  which 
must  be  a  language  : 

1.  Latin  (set  author). 

2.  Greek,  Ancient  (set  author). 
The  examination  consists  of  the  trans- 
lation of  easy  passages  into  English,  ques- 
tions in  Grammar,  and  translations  of 
single  sentences  from  English  into  these 
languages. 

7.  Higher  Mathematics  :  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  first 
six  Books  of  Euclid. 

8.  Physics :  Elements  of  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  and 
Pneumatics. 


3.  French 

4.  German 

5.  Italian 

6.  Spanish 
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9.  Chemistry :  chief  elements  and  their  more  important 
inorganic  compounds. 

10.  Animal  Physiology. 

11.  Zoology. 

12.  Botany. 

13.  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  or  Light  and  Heat. 

14.  Geology. 

15.  Shorthand :    Examination   consists    of    dictation   at 

seventy  words  a  minute,  and  transcription  by  the 
candidates  of  their  notes. 
Certificates  of  exemption  are  issued  in  the  case  of 

i.  Graduates  of  any  university  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
ii.  Persons  who  have   passed  any  of  the  following  ex- 
aminations : 
(i)  The   "  Responsions "  Examination  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford. 

(2)  The  "  Previous "  Examination   at   the  University 

of  Cambridge, 

(3)  The  Examination  in  Arts  for  the  Second  Year  at 

Durham  University. 

(4)  The  Matriculation  Examination  at  the  University 

of  Dublin  or  London. 

(5)  The    Preliminary    Examination    at    the    Victoria 

University. 

(6)  The  "Moderations"  Examinations  at  Lampeter. 

(7)  The    Higher    Examination    of    the    Oxford    and 

Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board. 

(8)  The  First-class  College  of  Preceptors. 

(9)  The  Oxford   or  Cambridge   Senior  Local   Exam- 

inations. 
(10)  The     Oxford     or      Cambridge      Junior      Local 
Examination     (if     not     over     sixteen     when 
examined). 
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(ii)  The   Examinations   for    Commercial   Certificates 
of  the 
(a)  Oxford  and    Cambridge  Schools    Examination 

Board. 
(d)  Victoria  University. 

(c)  London   Chamber  of   Commerce   (Higher   Ex- 
amination). 
{d)  Manchester    Chamber    of    Commerce    (Senior 
Examination). 
(12)  Civil   Service  Examination  for  First-class  Clerk- 
ships,  and    the    further   examination    for    the 
Royal    Military    Colleges    at    Sandhurst    and 
Woolwich. 
In   the   case  of  the  examinations   referred   to   in   Nos. 
7,   8,   9,    10,  and   11,   candidates  must  pass  in  the   same 
subjects  as  those   of  the   Preliminary  Examination ;  save 
that  in  such  a  case,  a  candidate  may  substitute  an  addi- 
tional optional  subject  for  Elementary  Latin. 

Tke  Intermediate  Examination  which  is  held  in  London 
only,  in  the  second  week  in  June  and  December,  must 
be  passed  after  the  expiration  of  half  the  term  of  service. 
Candidates  cannot  present  themselves  before  the  expira- 
tion of  half  their  term  of  service,  but  they  must  present 
themselves  during  their  term  of  service. 

The  Final  Examination  which  is  held  in  London  only, 
in  the  third  week  of  June  and  December,  is  passed  after 
the  completion  of  the  term  of  service  under  articles. 
Candidates  cannot  present  themselves  for  the  Final  Ex- 
amination within  two  years  of  the  time  of  passing  the 
Intermediate  Examination  (in  the  case  of  graduates, 
one  year). 


IV.    CHEMIST 

Few  professions  or  business  careers  offer  better  advan- 
tages as  regards  good  openings  and  prospects,  to  thoroughly 
qualified  men,  than  that  of  a  Chemist.  One  has  the  choice 
of  setting  up  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  the 
post  of  Dispenser  at  a  large  institution  (such  as  an 
infirmary  or  dispensary),  or  Demonstrator — if  scientifically 
inclined — at  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy. 

Before  deciding  on  this  career,  a  youth  should  have  a 
good,  sound,  general  education,  a  distinct  liking  for 
scientific  studies,  and  good  abilities,  as  the  examinations 
required  to  obtain  the  full  qualifications,  which  are 
absolutely  essential  to  future  success,  cannot  be  success- 
fully passed  without  steady  and  persevering  work. 

If  a  youth  does  not  intend  to  rest  satisfied  with  being 
merely  an  assistant  in  a  Chemist's  shop,  he  should  be 
strongly  advised  to  pass  the  London  University  Matricula- 
tion Examination,  and  not  be  content  with  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Preliminary  Examination,  which  is  not  accepted 
by  any  other  body,  although  it  covers  all  that  is  necessary 
from  a  Chemist  and  Druggist's  point  of  view.  This 
examination  he  should  by  all  means  pass  before  leaving 
school. 

A  youth  may  either  be  apprenticed  in  a  shop,  or  in  the 
Dispensary  at  some  institution.  It  is  considered  prefer- 
able for  a  youth  to  be  apprenticed  in  a  good  shop  rather 
than  in  an  institution,  as  he  is  more  likely  to  pick  up  a 
better  idea  of  business,  tact,  elementary  details,  etc., 
absolutely  essential  to  a  business  man.  After  such  an 
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apprenticeship,  he  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  acquire 
valuable  experience  in  an  institution,  if  he  could  get  into 
one,  even  for  no  salary,  for  twelve  months.  Of  course, 
everything  will  depend  upon  the  youth  himself;  he  might 
successfully  reverse  the  above  order  by  being  apprenticed 
in  an  institution,  and  then  go  to  a  good  shop  for  twelve 
months,  where  he  would  most  likely  get  no  salary  for  the 
time  being.  In  either  case  he  should  see  that  he  gets  a 
stipulated  time  for  study.  Some  wholesale  houses  also 
take  apprentices,  and  the  remarks  about  institutions  will 
apply  equally  to  these.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  trade  not 
to  take  an  apprentice  without  a  premium,  i.e.  in  a  retail 
business  or  shop.  The  amount  of  the  premium  varies  with 
the  class  of  business  done  from  ^Qe^o  to  ;;^i5o;  and  in 
middle-class  or  "  working "  localities,  it  is  frequently  usual 
for  the  premium  to  be  returned  in  the  form  of  wages  to  the 
apprentice,  during  the  last  eighteen  months  or  so  of  his 
apprenticeship.  If  the  apprentice  be  the  son  of  a  Chemist, 
it  is  not  usual  to  pay  a  premium,  unless  he  is  going  to  a 
very  high-class  shop,  and  in  this  case  there  would  be  a 
reduction.  In  an  institution,  an  apprentice  is  not  paid 
wages,  but  some  institutions  give  him  "  pocket-money," 
progressing  annually  from  is.  to  3s,  per  week.  Board 
and  laundry  are  also  included. 

^Examinations. — The  Preliminary  Examination  for  Regis- 
tration as  Apprentices  or  Students,  the  fee  for  which  is  two 
guineas,  consists  of  the  following  subjects : — 

1 .  Latin :    Grammar ;    translation    of    simple    sentences 

from  English  into  Latin;  translation  into  English 
from  Caesar,  "  De  Bello  Gallico,"  Book  I.,  or  Virgil, 
"^neid,"BookL 

2.  Arithmetic:  Numeration;  the  first  four  Rules,  Simple 

and  Compound ;   Reduction ;   Vulgar  and  Decimal 
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Fractions ;    Simple  and  Compound  Proportion ;   a 
thorough   knowledge   of  the   British   and   Metrical 
Systems  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Percentages  and 
Stocks. 
3.  English  :  Grammar  and  Composition. 
The  Boards  of  Examiners  accept  in  lieu  of  the  above 
Examination   of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  a  certificate 
of  having  passed  at  one  examination,  all  the  compulsory 
subjects  of  any  one  of  the  following  examinations,  provided 
that  Latin,  Arithmetic,  and  English  were  included  in  the 
subjects    of    examination    for    which    the   certificate   was 
granted : 

1.  The  Junior  or  Senior  Local  Examination  of  Oxford, 

Cambridge,  or  Durham;  or  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Schools  Examination  Board. 

2.  The  Matriculation  Examination  of  any  University  in 

the  British  Isles,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  The  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Surgeons,  England ;  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh ;  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow;  Apothecaries'  Hall  of 
Ireland ;  Owens  College ;  and  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society. 

4.  The  first  or  second-class  certificate  of  the  College  of 

Preceptors. 
The  next  and  qualifying  examination  is  the  Minor, 
for  registration  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  the  fee  for  which 
is  five  guineas.  A  candidate  for  this  examination  must  be 
at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  have  been  registered  as 
having  passed  the  first  examination.  He  must  also  pro- 
duce a  certified  declaration,  that  for  three  years  he  has  been 
registered  and  employed  as  an  apprentice  or  student,  or 
has  otherwise  for  three  years  been  practically  engaged  in  the 
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translation  and  dispensing  of  prescriptions.  There  is  also  a 
further  examination,  the  Major,  fee  three  guineas — this 
examination  is  optional,  and  gives  the  title  of  "Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist,"  and  exemption  in  England  and  Wales, 
from  service  on  all  juries  and  inquests. 

Prospects. — These  depend  entirely  on  the  qualifications, 
consequently  one  should  be  advised  to  get  those  quali- 
fications absolutely  necessary,  as  early  as  possible  after 
apprenticeship,  by  going  to  a  first-class  "School  of 
Pharmacy"  for  the  necessary  theoretical  training.  This 
portion  of  a  youth's  career  largely  depends  on  the  way  he 
has  spent  his  time  during  apprenticeship;  he  should  not 
leave  all  his  study  until  the  apprenticeship  is  over,  but 
should  try  to  gain  one  of  the  many  scholarships  that  are 
open  at  London,  Manchester,  or  Edinburgh — preferably 
London.  A  freshly  qualified  man  would  have  to  work 
himself  up  wherever  he  went,  or  in  other  words,  he  would 
require  experience  as  well  as  qualifications.  The  post  of 
Head  Dispenser  at  most  of  the  large  London  and  provincial 
hospitals,  is  worth  from  ;^25o  to  ^1^350  a  year;  and  for 
such  posts  preference  is  given  to  graduates  (especially  in 
Science)  with  the  "Major"  qualification.  From  this  will 
be  seen  the  advantage  of  passing  the  London  Matriculation 
Examination  before  starting  on  this  career.  A  really  good 
man  as  Chemist  and  Adviser  in  a  large  firm,  would  start  at 
^^250  or  ;;^3oo  a  year.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  article, 
a  large  London  firm  had  been  advertising  for  several  weeks 
for  a  Chemist  for  Analytical  Work,  eic,  preference  given  to 
one  with  a  University  Degree,  the  commencing  salary  for 
which  post  was  ;;^4oo  a  year.  There  are  opportunities  also 
for  such  appointments  as  Borough  Analyst,  a  highly  re- 
munerative post,  in  which  case  preference  is  nearly  always 
given  to  one  with  the  degree  of  F.LC.  (Fellow  of  Institute 
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of  Chemistry),  which  means  two  stiff  examinations  in 
Chemistry,  after  a  preliminary  equal  to  the  London  Matri- 
culation Examination.  For  this  post  also  a  University 
degree  in  Science  or  Medicine  is  often  a  great  recom- 
mendation. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  good  men,  and  the  student  who  during  his 
apprenticeship,  and  immediately  after,  pursues  a  systematic 
and  steady  course  of  study,  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
qualify  himself  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  need  have  no 
fear  of  being  able  to  secure  an  honourable  and  lucrative 
position. 


V.   THE   CIVIL   SERVICE 

Appointments  in  the  Civil  Service,  of  which  the  greater 
number  are  now  open  to  public  competition,  cover  an 
exceedingly  wide  range — from  the  lower  appointments  in 
the  General  Post  Office,  to  appointments  in  the  highest 
offices  of  the  State.  The  popularity  of  the  Civil  Service 
as  a  future  career  is  yearly  increasing,  and  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  over  thirty  thousand  candidates  compete 
annually  for  the  vacancies  offered  in  the  various  branches. 
The  advantages  offered  in  this  career  are  decidedly  superior 
to  those  offered  by  many  others;  amongst  them  may  be 
mentioned : 

{a)  The  comparatively  small  cost  entailed  in  entering  it. 

{b)  When  once  settled  no  preliminary  capital  is  required. 

{c)  The  remuneration  increases  by  regular  amounts. 

{d)  Promotion  to  higher  grades  depends  upon  merit 

(e)  The  hours  are  comparatively  short. 

(J)  In  many  cases  residences  are  provided  with  allowances, 

{g)  Salaries  are  paid  during  sickness,  and  on  retirement 
a  pension  is  assured. 

Candidates  for  Civil  Service  appointments  should  possess 
a  good  strong  constitution,  and  have  a  special  liking  and 
aptness  for  all  kinds  of  clerical  work  and  figures.  One  of 
the  most  essential  qualifications  is  good  handwriting.  A 
careless  and  slovenly  writer  has  no  chance  of  success  in 
the  Civil  Service.  This  is  a  subject  that  above  all  must 
not  be  overlooked,  and  a  candidate  will  do  well  constantly 
to  practise  copying  out  long  tabulated  statements  and 
manuscripts  within   a  prescribed  time.     The  branches  of 
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the  Home  Service  may  be  thus  stated :  First  Division 
Clerkships,  Second  Division  Clerkships,  the  Post  Office, 
and  appointments  filled  by  nomination  and  Hmited 
competition. 

First  Division  Clerkships. — The  appointments  in  the  first 
division  are  not  very  numerous,  and  the  examination  which 
must  be  passed  before  qualifying  is  of  the  most  difficult 
character.  A  first-class  University  education  is  almost 
essential,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  subjects  required. 
Many  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  take  the  examination 
after  passing  the  Degree  Examinations  at  the  University. 
No  marks  whatever  are  given  for  any  subject,  unless  a 
very  good  knowledge  is  shown  in  the  examination  paper. 
The  limits  of  age  are  twenty-two  and  twenty-four,  and  no 
candidate  will  be  admitted  to  the  Competitive  Examination, 
unless  he  has  satisfied  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  that 
he  possesses  the  necessary  amount  of  proficiency  in  the 
following  subjects :  Handwriting,  Orthography,  Arith- 
metic (to  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions),  and  English 
Composition.  These  subjects  form  the  Preliminary  Ex- 
amination, for  which  a  fee  of  £,x  is  required.  The 
subjects  for  the  Competitive  Examination  are : 
English  Composition,  including  Precis  Writing. 
History    of    England,    including    that    of    Laws    and 

Constitution. 
English  language  and  literature. 
Language :    Literature  and  History  of  Greece,   Rome, 

France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Mathematics  (pure  and  mixed). 

Natural  Science — that  is.  Chemistry  (including  Heat) : 
Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Geology,  and  Miner- 
alogy ;  Zoology ;  Botany.  The  total  marks  to  be 
obtained  by  proficiency  in  any  two,  or  more. 
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Moral  Sciences — that  is,  Logic :  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy. 

Jurisprudence;  Political  Economy. 

The  examination  fee  is  j^^.  No  subjects  are  obligatory. 
Candidates  are  allowed  to  choose  according  to  their  place 
on  the  list,  among  the  vacancies  for  which  they  are 
qualified,  or  they  may  wait  for  a  vacancy,  or  for  the 
chance  of  a  vacancy.  When  vacancies  occur,  they  will 
be  offered  in  rotation  to  the  qualified  candidates  then  on 
the  list,  who  will  be  free  to  decline  them  without  forfeiting 
their  claim  to  subsequent  vacancies.  Successful  candidates 
may  be  placed  in  the  following  departments :  Admiralty ; 
Chief  Secretary's  OflSce,  Ireland;  Civil  Service  Commission; 
Colonial  Office;  Irish  Constabulary  Office;  Customs; 
Ecclesiastical  Commission;  Exchequer  and  Audit  Depart- 
ment; Home  Office;  India  Office;  Inland  Revenue; 
Local  Government  Board,  England  and  Ireland;  Lunacy 
Commissioners ;  Patent  Office ;  Post  Office  (Secretary's 
Office) ;  Record  Office,  England  and  Ireland ;  Science 
and  Art  Department;  Board  of  Trade;  Treasury;  War 
Office.  The  remuneration  ranges  from  ;;^i5o  to  ;;^i2oo 
per  annum. 

Second  Division  Clerkships. — The  great  majority  of  the 
candidates  for  the  Home  Civil  Service,  enter  for  the 
examinations  for  Second  Division  Clerkships,  which  are  of 
an  entirely  different  nature  from  the  First  Division.  Any 
lad  of  average  ability  who  has  a  good  general  and  com- 
mercial education,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  the 
examination ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  com- 
petition for  vacancies  is  very  severe,  and  that  a  thorough 
and  complete  knowledge  of  every  subject  required,  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  successful  in  obtaining  an 
appointment. 
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It  is  most  essential  that  candidates  should  have  a 
certificate  of  birth,  as  great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
question  of  age.  The  examination  is  open  to  all  natural- 
born  British  subjects,  and  consists  of  two  parts :  a  Pre- 
liminar)',  consisting  of  Handwriting;  Orthography  and 
Arithmetic  (including  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions) ;  and 
an  Open  Competition,  for  which  the  subjects  are : 


I. 

Handwriting. 

6. 

Geography. 

2. 

Orthography. 

7- 

Indexing  or  Docketing. 

3- 

Arithmetic. 

8. 

Digesting    returns    into 

4- 

Copying  MS. 

Summaries. 

5- 

EngUsh  Composition. 

9- 

English  History. 

lo.  Book-keeping. 
No  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  competitive  examination 
unless  he  satisfies  the  Commissioners  that  he  possesses  the 
necessary  amount  of  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  the 
Preliminary  Examination.  Candidates  must  be  over  seven- 
teen, and  under  twenty  years  of  age  on  the  first  day  of  the 
examination.  A  fee  of  j£,2  is  required  from  every  candi- 
date attending  an  examination.  A  deduction  of  los. 
may  be  made  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  have 
passed  the  Preliminary  Examination.  Both  examinations 
are  held  at  the  following  centres :  London,  Edinburgh, 
DubHn,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Limerick. 
Notice  of  the  examination  will  be  given  in  the  London 
Gazette,  and  by  advertisements  in  the  principal  newspapers. 
Advertisements  in  the  London  daily  papers  usually 
appear  on  Thursdays.  Each  competitor  placed  on  the 
list  for  the  second  division  of  the  Civil  Service,  will 
remain  on  until  he  is  twenty-five  years  of  age,  unless  in 
the  meantime  he  has  received  an  appointment.  Candidates 
on  completing  their  twenty-fifth  year,  or  on  receiving  an 
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appointment,  will  be  removed  from  the  list.  From  this 
list,  clerks  may  be  appointed  to  various  departments  on 
probation,  either  for  permanent  or  temporary  duty.  Selec- 
tion will  be  generally  made  according  to  the  order  of 
names  upon  the  list,  but  any  clerk  who  has  shown  special 
qualifications  in  any  particular  subject,  may  be  chosen, 
if  special  application  for  such  a  clerk  be  made  by  any 
department.  No  clerk  will  remain  more  than  one  year 
in  any  department,  unless  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
head  of  the  department  shall  signify  in  writing  to  the 
Commissioners,  that  the  clerk  is  accepted  by  the  depart- 
ment.    The  salary  in  the  second  division  is  as  follows : 

£^0,    rising  by  £$   annually  to  ;^ioo. 

;«Sioo.         »  £l,   I  OS.     „         ;^I90- 

;^25o,        „          £\o  „         £35°' 

Special  reports  are  required  from  a  clerk's  official  superiors 
as  to  his  ability,  etc.,  before  he  is  allowed  to  pass  from  a 
salary  of  ;^ioo  to  ;!^i9o;  promotion  from  ;^25o  to  ;:^35o 
is  by  merit,  and  not  by  seniority.  Second  division  clerks 
are  eligible  for  staff  appointments,  and  may  be  specially 
■promoted  to  the  first  division  after  eight  years'  service. 
There  are  thus  excellent  prospects  for  a  youth  in  this 
branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  by  perseverance  and 
constant  attention  to  his  duties,  he  may  rise  to  a  high 
position  in  the  public  offices. 

Boy  Clerks. — These  are  chiefly  engaged  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin,  especially  to  the  Savings  Bank  Depart- 
ment of  the  G.P.O.,  the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Admiralty.  Candidates  must  be 
over  fifteen,  and  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  examination,  which  usually  takes  place  twice 
a  year,  and  consists  of  the  following  subjects : 
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Handwriting,  Orthography,  Arithmetic  (including  Vulgar 
and  Decimal  Fractions),  Copying  MS.,  English  Com- 
position, and  Geography.  Candidates  who  fail  in  Hand- 
writing, Orthography,  or  Arithmetic,  are  disqualified.  The 
salary  commences  at  14s.  a  week,  and  increases  one 
shilling  per  week  per  annum.  The  great  advantage  of 
obtaining  a  Boy  Clerkship  is,  the  opportunity  the  position 
offers  as  a  stepping-stone  in  passing  the  examination  for 
second  division  clerks.  Some  of  the  most  important 
subjects  for  that  examination,  e.g.  Handwriting,  Copying 
MS.,  and  Digesting  Returns,  form  part  of  the  boy  clerk's 
daily  work,  and  is  thus  an  excellent  training  for  him  for 
the  higher  examination,  which,  by  diligence  and  persever- 
ance, he  should  be  able  to  pass  before  reaching  the  age 
of  twenty,  when  he  must  resign  his  boy  clerkship. 

Post  Office. — The  Post  Office  with  its  various  branches 
and  large  body  of  officials,  takes  a  considerable  number 
of  Civil  Service  candidates,  and  in  this  branch  an  intelligent, 
persevering  lad,  may  work  himself  up  into  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  Civil  Service.  One  advantage  he  has  is,  that 
he  is  allowed  five  years  extension  in  considering  his  age  for 
other  appointments.     The  Post  Office  appointments  are  : 

i.  Male  Sorter  in  the  G.F.O.,  London. — Examinations 
are  held  about  every  four  months,  and  applications  to 
compete  should  be  addressed  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, Cannon  Row,  Westminster,  London.  Candi- 
dates must  be  not  less  than  eighteen,  nor  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  on  the  first  day  of  the  examination,  and 
not  less  than  five  feet  four  inches  in  height,  without  boots, 
and  must  satisfy  the  Commissioners  in  respect  of  health 
and  character.  A  candidate  must  also  produce  an  under- 
taking, signed  by  his  parents  or  guardians,  that  he 
will,  if  successful,  reside  either  with  them,   or  with  some 
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one  approved  by  them.  The  examination  fee  is  4s., 
and  the  subjects  :  Handwriting,  Orthography,  English 
Composition,  Arithmetic  (including  Vulgar  and  Decimal 
Fractions,  and  Percentages),  and  Geography.  Failure  in 
any  subject  will  disqualify  a  candidate.  No  one  should 
think  of  entering  for  this  branch  of  the  Service,  unless  he 
has  a  very  strong  constitution,  as  the  work  is  for  some 
time  exceedingly  trying,  and  only  those  who  are  very 
robust  can  stand  it.  The  standard  required  for  the 
examination  is  a  fairly  high  one,  and  a  candidate  should 
pay  special  attention  to  Spelling,  and  the  more  difficult 
sums  in  the  Arithmetic.  Male  Sorters  receive  i8s. 
a  week  until  nineteen  years  of  age,  or  until  com- 
petent to  undertake  sorting  duties;  then  j£$2  a  year, 
increasing  ^6  annually  to  ;^ii2.  If  an  officer  obtains 
a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  and  of  ability  to  perform 
the  highest  duties  of  his  class,  he  may  rise  to  ^160. 
The  hours  are  eight  daily.  Sorters  must  also  qualify 
for  telegraph  work,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  work 
partly  in  the  Sorting  Office,  and  partly  in  the  Telegraph 
Office,  as  may  be  required. 

ii.  Ma/e  Learners  in  the  G.P.O.,  London. — Examinations 
are  held  about  every  six  months,  and  candidates  must  be 
not  less  than  fifteen,  nor  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age 
on  the  day  of  examination,  and  at  least  five  feet  in 
height,  and  must  attain  the  height  of  five  feet  four  inches 
before  completing  their  nineteenth  year.  The  subjects 
for  examination,  the  examination  fee,  and  regulations 
respecting  health,  character  and  residence,  are  the  same 
as  for  male  Sorters.  Successful  candidates  must  qualify, 
in  their  own  time,  in  sorting  and  telegraph  work.  For 
three  or  five  months  they  attend  the  Telegraph  School, 
and  if,  after  a  trial  of  a  month,    or  any  later  period,  or 
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during  employment  at  a  Telegraph  Office,  they  show 
no  aptitude  for  the  duties  of  a  Telegraphist,  their 
appointment  will  be  cancelled.  The  salary  is  12s.  a 
week  for  the  first  three  months ;  14s.  a  week  for  the 
next  three  months,  if  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency 
has  been  attained;  i6s.  a  week  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  if  proper  improvement  is  shown;  and  i8s. 
a  week  until  nineteen  years  of  age  is  reached.  On 
reaching  nineteen,  ;^52  a  year,  rising  jQd  yearly  to 
;^i6o  a  year.  No  officer,  however,  can  pass  beyond 
;^ii2  a  year  without  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  conduct, 
and  ability  to  perform  the  highest  duties  of  his  class. 
All  appointments  are  subject  to  a  probation  of  one  year. 
Male  learners  have  Sunday  duty,  and,  on  reaching  the 
age  of  eighteen,  night  duty  to  perform. 

iii.  Male  Learners  in  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Belfast, 
Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. — Examinations  are  held  in  the  above  towns,  and 
candidates  are  only  allowed  to  compete  for  vacancies  in  the 
town  in  which  they  are  examined,  and  they  must  produce 
an  undertaking,  signed  by  parents  or  guardians,  to  reside 
within  a  suitable  distance  from  the  Post  Office.  The 
regulations  respecting  age,  height,  health,  character,  and 
the  examinations,  are  the  same  as  mentioned  for  male 
learners  in  London.  Male  learners  are  required  to 
attend  for  eight  hours  daily,  but  they  are  only  em- 
ployed for  half  the  day.  The  other  half  is  spent  in 
a  course  of  free  instruction.  If  a  learner  at  any  time 
shows  no  aptness  for  his  duties,  his  appointment  will  be 
cancelled.  The  salary  is  6s.  per  week,  and  when 
fully  qualified,  they  are  promoted  as  vacancies  arise, 
to  the  class  of  Sorting  Clerks  and  Telegraphists,  when 
the    pay    is    12s.    a    week   for   the   first   year;    14s.    the 
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second  year;  i6s.  the  third  year,  if  under  nineteen 
years  of  age.  On  reaching  nineteen  years  of  age,  they 
will,  if  qualified,  receive  i8s.,  rising  2S.  a  week  yearly, 
until  the  maximum  is  reached.  At  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow,  the  maximum 
is  56s.  a  week;  at  the  other  offices  54s.  a  week. 
No  officer,  however,  can  receive  above  40s.  a  week, 
unless  he  obtains  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  conduct, 
and  of  ability  to  perform  the  highest  duties  of  his 
class. 

Sunday  work  is  required. 

Nomination  Appointments.  —  In  order  to  obtain  any 
appointment  where  nomination  is  concerned,  very  great 
influence,  direct  or  indirect,  is  absolutely  essential.  A 
first-class  education  is  also  necessary,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  modern  languages  will  be 
found  of  great  advantage.  Among  the  appointments  most 
sought  after  may  be  mentioned : 

Appointments  for  British  Museum  Assistants.  —  The 
limits  of  age  are  eighteen  to  thirty,  and  the  examination 
fee  is  ^4.  A  nomination  must  be  obtained  from  one  of 
the  three  principal  trustees,  who  are  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Candidates  are  tested  in  one 
ancient,  and  one  modern  language,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  Civil  Service  Subjects.  Three  or  four  vacancies 
occur  annually.  The  commencing  salary  is  ;^i2o  per 
year,  rising  to  ^^450,  and  in  the  higher  departments  of 
Assistant  Keepers  and  Keepers,  the  salaries  range  from 
;^5oo  to  ^750. 

Clerkships  in  either  House  of  Parliament. — Nominations 
to  these  posts  are  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
The    limits   of   age   are   nineteen   and    twenty-five.      For 
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House  of  Commons  posts,  the  obligatory  subjects  of  the 
examination  (for  which  a  fee  of  ;£6  is  required)  are 
Handwriting,  Orthography,  to  compare  accurately  a 
copy  with  the  original  document,  Arithmetic  (including 
Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions),  English  Composition, 
History  (general  and  constitutional),  and  Latin.  The 
optional  subjects,  of  which  two  may  be  taken,  are  Greek, 
Elementary  Mathematics,  French,  and  German.  The 
prospects  are  exceedingly  good,  as  the  remuneration 
commences  at  ;^ioo,  and  many  rise  to  ;^i5oo.  The 
examination  for  Clerks  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  the 
same,  except  that  French  is  an  obligatory  subject,  and 
Italian  an  optional.  Vacancies  do  not  occur  very  often. 
The  salaries  range  from  ;^iio  to  ^^1200. 

Foreign  Office  Clerkships. — The  Foreign  Office  offers 
perhaps  the  best  prospects  of  any  in  the  Civil  Service. 
A  nomination  must  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  limits  of  age  are  nineteen 
and  twenty- five.  A  first-class  university  education,  and 
special  aptness  for  languages,  are  essential  for  these  posts, 
as  French,  German,  and  Latin  are  obligatory,  and  of 
the  following  optional  subjects,  one  must  be  taken, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Russian.  Shorthand  is  now 
an  additional  qualification  for  these  clerkships.  The 
remuneration  for  Clerks,  ranges  from  ;^ioo  to  ;^i25o 
per  year,  and  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  to  p^i 0,000  per 
year.  The  prospects  in  this  department  of  the  Civil 
Service  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  two  of  our 
most  important  Ambassadors  now  serving  at  Foreign 
Courts,  commenced  their  careers  as  Junior  Clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office.  Full  information  concerning  other  de- 
partments of  the  Civil  Service  can  be  obtained  from  the 
"Civil  Service  Year  Book  and  Calendar." 
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A  GREAT  number  of  youths  at  our  Secondary  and  Higher 
Grade  Schools,  on  leaving  school,  drift  as  clerks  into 
various  mercantile  and  other  ofifices.  Those  who  are 
intended  for  any  such  clerical  post,  should  certainly 
devote  the  last  year  of  their  school  life,  to  such  subjects 
as  will  train  them  to  business  habits,  and  make  them 
familiar  with  the  work  to  which  their  future  energies  are 
to  be  directed.  This  work  should  be  taken  after  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  ordinary  school  subjects  has  been 
gained,  and  most  certainly  before  leaving  school  for  an 
office.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  sufficient 
time  for  a  youth  to  learn  business  work,  when  he  gets 
into  an  office,  and  that  he  will  find  persons  there,  who 
will  soon  teach  him  his  work.  A  youth's  advancement 
will  very  greatly  depend  upon  the  use  he  is  able  to 
make  of  the  knowledge  he  has  previously  gained,  and  as 
most  large  business  houses  have  separate  clerical  depart- 
ments for  the  various  branches  of  their  trade,  the  persons 
engaged  in  them,  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  desire 
to  teach  a  new-comer  his  duties.  There  are  now  special 
commercial  and  business  examinations  for  which  certifi- 
cates are  granted,  and  a  youth  would  be  well  advised  to 
obtain  one  of  these  certificates  before  leaving  school.  A 
good,  general  knowledge  of  the  syntax  of  at  least  one 
foreign  language,  should  be  obtained  by  those  who  intend 
entering  the  employ  of  firms  doing  foreign  business,  and 
after  leaving  school,  it  will  be  well  worth  while  to  con- 
tinue the  study  until  a   thorough  business  knowledge  of 
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it  has  been  obtained.  There  are  now,  in  almost  every 
moderately  sized  town,  exceptional  facilities  for  gaining 
such  knowledge,  within  the  means  of  all  who  desire  to 
obtain  it.  Although  the  knowledge  of  a  modern  language 
may  not  be  required  for  several  years  after  commencing 
work,  a  youth  never  knows  when  it  may  he  required,  and 
if  he  is  prepared  at  the  proper  time,  he  will  find  his 
position  and  prospects  materially  improved. 

The  following  have  been  selected  as  representative  of 
our  great  carrying  trade,  by  land  and  sea,  and  our  largest 
municipal  body;  and  they  offer  good  prospects,  and  re- 
munerative posts,  to  those  who,  by  industry,  integrity,  and 
perseverance,  may  be  able  to  secure  them : 

The  Railway. — The  Railway  with  its  numerous  depart- 
ments, finds  employment  for  a  very  large  number  of 
clerks.  If  possible,  a  nomination  from  a  Director  of  the 
company  chosen,  should  be  obtained,  and  then  an  appli- 
cation made  to  the  District  Superintendent,  who  will 
notify  when  a  vacancy  arises.  An  examination  has  usually 
to  be  passed,  consisting  of  Writing  from  Dictation,  Read- 
ing, Geography  (general  questions  and  particularly  the 
position  of  the  large  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom),  Com- 
position, English  Grammar,  and  Arithmetic  (especially 
Weights  and  Measures,  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions, 
Proportion  and  Practice).  A  fair  knowledge  of  Shorthand 
is  a  great  advantage.  Youths  are  generally  preferred 
when  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
prospects  in  each  of  the  great  departments — goods  and 
passenger  —  appear  to  be  much  the  same.  As  far  as 
the  hours  and  vacations  are  concerned,  the  goods  depart- 
ment appears  the  more  favourable,  and  the  best  course 
for  a  lad  to  adopt,  would  be  to  commence  at  a  medium- 
sized  station,  where  he  would  gain  an  all-round  knowledge 
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of  station  work,  and  if  he  works  with  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  succeed,  and  thoroughly  understands  every  detail 
whilst  there,  he  will  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  any 
position  at  more  important  stations,  or  even  at  the  chief 
offices  of  the  company.  The  salary  of  clerks  usually 
commences  at  ;^2o  per  year,  increasing  by  ;;^5  and  ;^io 
annually  to  ;^6o  in  the  sixth  year.  Afterwards,  every- 
thing will  depend  upon  merit,  and  the  positions  one  is 
fortunate  enough  to  secure,  and  these,  from  office  boy  to 
general  manager,  are  open  to  all.  One  great  advantage 
in  being  in  the  railway  service  is  the  privilege  of  cheap 
railway  travelling.  A  youth  living  at  some  distance  from 
his  employment,  would  be  allowed  a  season  ticket  at  from 
one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  the  usual  charge.  Free  tickets 
are  also  granted  for  holiday  tours.  To  succeed  in  the  rail- 
way world,  employes  must  take  a  lively  interest  in  their 
work,  and  at  all  times  be  able  to  show  their  superiors 
that  they  are  neither  afraid  of  work,  nor  of  intricate 
questions  connected  with  it. 

Shipping. — The  shipping  trade  is  one  that  will  natur- 
ally attract  a  number  of  youths,  especially  in  our  seaport 
towns,  and  it  is  one  that  affords  many  good  openings 
for  a  successful  commercial  career.  A  youth  desirous  of 
entering  a  shipping  office,  should  have  a  good,  strong 
constitution,  as  the  hours  are  sometimes  very  long,  and 
the  work  arduous.  He  should  have  a  good  commercial 
education,  be  accurate  and  quick  at  figures,  and  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  world — e.g. 
"in  and  out  ports,"  ports  specially  connected  with  our 
import  trade,  and  those  connected  with  our  export 
trade.  Shorthand  is  most  useful,  and  in  many  cases 
essential.  A  knowledge  of  French  or  Spanish  would  be 
very  advantageous. 
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The  usual  term  of  apprenticeship  is  five  years,  and  during 
this  time  j^ioo  is  received  as  remuneration.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  office,  as  in  many  places 
the  apprentices  are  turned  adrift  on  the  completion  of  their 
term,  since  it  is  economical  to  run  an  office  with  apprentices 
only.  A  small  firm  is  the  best  for  a  lad  to  enter,  as  he  will 
have  better  opportunities  for  gaining  a  good  general  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  of  the  business.  If  a  youth  has 
capital  behind  him,  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  if  his 
parents  were  to  take  some  shares  in  the  company,  as  it 
will  be  seen  then  that  he  will  have  more  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  firm.  A  youth's  prospects  after  apprentice- 
ship will  entirely  depend  upon  his  energy,  and  the  practical 
knowledge  he  has  gained  during  his  probation.  Excel- 
lent posts  are  to  be  obtained  as  Chartering  Clerk,  Book- 
keeper, and  Cashier.  Advertisements  have  recently 
appeared  for  Shipping  Clerks  with  a  really  good  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  textile  industries,  at  salaries  ranging 
from  ;^3oo  to  ;^4oo  per  year.  A  man  might  start  for 
himself  as  a  shipbroker  and  part  owner,  when  he  would 
receive  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  profits  for  management. 
A  fair  amount  of  capital — say  from  ^800  to  ;^iooo — 
would  be  essential;  and  of  even  greater  service  would 
be  a  number  of  influential  friends  with  capital,  who 
would  take  up  shares  in  the  vessels  purchased.  To 
succeed  as  a  broker,  a  person  should  try  and  secure 
his  connection  with  some  particular  trade.  In  his  own 
neighbourhood,  he  must  keep  in  constant  communication 
with  the  importer,  or  exporter,  and  shipowners.  "Smart 
and  Quick,"  must  be  his  motto,  as  the  struggle  for  freights 
is  exceedingly  keen.  Some  excellent  permanent  posts 
in  the  shipping  line  are  to  be  had  under  the  Docks  and 
Harbour  Commissioners  of  various  seaports.     The  position 
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of  Vice -Consul  is  also  often  held  by  well-known  and 
successful  shipbrokers. 

London  County  Council. — Appointments  to  clerkships 
under  the  London  County  Council,  are  filled  by  means  of 
competitive  examinations,  which  are  open  to  candidates 
who  are  British  born,  and  resident  in  London  or  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  who  are  over  eighteen,  and 
under  twenty-three  years  of  age,  on  the  last  day  for  receiv- 
ing applications.  The  examination  is  not  at  all  a  difficult 
one,  and  a  youth  who  has  passed  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Local  Examination,  and  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Short- 
hand, Book-keeping,  and  either  French  or  German,  should 
be  able  to  do  well  at  it.  Candidates  are  not  always  selected 
in  order  of  merit ;  exceptional  ability  in  any  subject  neces- 
sary for  the  vacant  appointment,  may  secure  it  for  a  can- 
didate, apart  from  his  position  on  the  list  of  successful 
competitors.  Before  appointment,  a  candidate  must  under- 
go a  medical  examination,  and  it  is  essential  that  he  must 
be  free  from  any  physical  defects.  The  first  year's  service 
is  probationary,  and  unless  a  satisfactory  report  is  received 
from  the  head  of  the  department  employed  in,  the  engage- 
ment will  be  cancelled.  Part  of  the  examination  is  obli- 
gatory, and  part  optional. 

The  obligatory  subjects  are : 

1.  Handwriting.  "j 

2.  Orthography.  I 

3.  English  Composition.  rS©  marks. 

4.  Shorthand  or  Book-keeping.  J 

5.  Arithmetic     (including    Cube     Root,     Mensuration, 

Vulgar  Fractions,  and  Decimals) — 200  marks. 

6.  Geography.  'k 

7.  Compound  Addition.  / 

Half  of  the  above  marks  must  be^gained  in  each  subject 
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before  a  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  take  two,  but  not 
more  than  four,  of  the  optional  subjects,  which  are  : 

1.  Shorthand  or  Book-keeping. 

2.  Algebra  (up  to  and  including  Quadratic  Equations). 

I   Translation   into   English,  and   vice  versa, 
„  j       and  grammatical  questions. 

6.  Drawing :  Geometrical,  or  Model  and  Perspective. 

7.  Theoretical  Mechanics  (composition  and  resolution  of 

forces,  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  elements  of 
friction). 

8.  Chemistry  (Elementary  Inorganic). 
Maximum  marks  for  each  optional  subject,  100. 

For  the  general  clerical  staff,  Shorthand  is  an  obligatory 
subject,  and  Book-keeping  for  the  account  branch.  Those 
desirous  of  taking  up  both  subjects,  may  take  one  as  an 
obligatory,  and  the  other  as  an  optional  subject. 

The  divisions  and  remuneration  of  the  subordinate 
clerks  are  as  follows  : — 


:iaj 

;s.           Commencing  Salary. 

Yearly  Rise. 

Maximum. 

4- 

^80 

^5 

;^ioo 

3- 

^100 

^10 

;^i5o 

2. 

i^iSo 

j£,\2,    lOS. 

;^200 

I. 

(lower) 

;^200 

£^s 

^245 

I. 

(upper) 

^245 

£x<^  first  year, 

then  ;;^20. 

P^300 

The  yearly  increase  depends  upon  a  certificate  of  satis- 
factory conduct  being  obtained  from  the  head  of  the 
department. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  trades 
in  which  clerks  are  needed ;  but  the  three  above  selected 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  conditions  of  employment  which 
H 
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more  or  less  prevail  in  all.  Good  writing,  a  fair  general 
education,  quickness  and  accuracy  in  arithmetic,  steadiness 
and  good  character  are  essential  for  every  branch;  but 
progress  and  promotion  must  depend  ultimately  in  all  on  the 
clerk's  own  persistence,  ability,  and  utility  to  his  employers. 
Many  of  the  "  captains  of  industry"  have  risen  from  the 
ranks. 

JVofe. — The  following  extract  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  of 
July  6th  proves  the  advisability  of  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages  : 
— "At  the  Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce  it  was  mentioned  that  Messrs 
Reckitt,  '  blue '  manufacturers,  employed  sixty  clerks,  and  not  one 
of  them  could  write  a  French  or  German  letter,  so  that  the  company 
had  been  compelled  to  employ  a  German  clerk,  who  was  capable  of 
attending  to  their  German,  French,  and  Italian  correspondence." 


VII.    COTTON 

The    Cotton    business,   which    forms    one   of    England's 
greatest    commercial    enterprises,    has    always   been    con- 
sidered one  of  the  highest  branches  of  commerce  in  which 
a   shrewd,  clever  person   can   engage;    and  although   the 
prospects  are  not  nearly  as  good  now  as  in  former  years, 
owing  to  the  severe   competition  and  consequent  cutting 
down  of  prices,  still  there  are  openings  to  be  found  in  this 
business  which  will  command  a  position  well  worth  striving 
for,  both  as  regards  social  standing  and  pecuniary  value. 
As  the  cotton  business  is  a  monopoly,  and  in  the  hands  of 
a  limited  number  of  people,  a  youth  would  most  probably 
enter  the  trade  with   the  view  of  ultimately  becoming  a 
merchant    himself,    or    a    partner,    or    qualifying    for    a 
responsible   post — i.e.   buyer,    salesman,  or   correspondent 
for  a  large  firm.     Among  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
a  successful  career  in  the  cotton  business,  are  a  thoroughly 
good  commercial   education,  good  manners  and  address, 
shrewdness,    tact,    great   assurance,   and   all   that   may  be 
summed  up  in  the  significant  term  nous  (vous).     A  youth 
who   is  of  a   shy,    retiring  disposition,  should   not   for   a 
moment  entertain  the  idea  of  engaging  in  this  business — 
he  will  never  make  his  way. 

The  subjects  requiring  most  careful  attention  for  some 
time  before  entering  the  cotton  trade  are : — Hand-writing, 
Commercial  Arithmetic  (facility  in  working  sums  quickly 
and  accurately).  Geography  (general),  Shorthand,  French, 
or  German.  A  youth  cannot  be  too  strongly  advised  to 
"5 
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study  most  carefully  and  methodically,  one  or  both  of 
these  languages,  and  whilst  at  school  to  get  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  grammar,  and  during  his  course  of 
apprenticeship,  to  make  himself  quite  competent  to  write 
and  converse  in  either  language.  Many  firms  have 
Continental  clients ;  and  Germany  and  other  European 
countries  buy  the  raw  material  on  the  Liverpool  Exchange, 
and  the  finer  kinds  of  cotton  yarns  in  the  Manchester 
market.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  very  advantageous  it 
must  be,  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  either  French  or 
German.  The  general  opinion  is  that  German  is  the  more 
important  in  the   cotton  trade. 

The  usual  way  of  entering  this  business  is  by  becom- 
ing apprenticed  to  a  firm  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
during  which  time  a  salary  of  ;;^ioo  is  received.  Some- 
times, however,  an  apprenticeship  may  be  specially 
arranged  for  two  years  only,  during  which  time  no 
remuneration  would  be  received.  The  choice  of  firm  is 
very  important.  If  one  has  considerable  influence,  and  a 
boy  is  apprenticed  with  the  ultimate  view  of  becoming  a 
partner,  a  large  firm  may  be  desirable,  but  for  a  boy  who 
has  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  own  merits,  a  small  firm  is 
the  best  for  him  to  enter,  as  then  he  will  have  better 
opportimities  of  gaining  an  experience  in  every  branch  of 
the  business.  His  duties  at  first  will  be  of  a  general  office 
character ;  later,  he  would  be  transferred  to  the  Invoice  and 
Claims  department,  where  he  will  remain  for  some  time — 
at  least  until  he  has  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
work  and  duties.  His  next  move  will  be  into  the  Clearing 
House  and  Cash  departments,  where  good  writing  and 
celerity  in  working  figures  will  stand  him  in  good  stead. 
The  last  year  of  apprenticeship  will  be  chiefly  spent  in  the 
saleroom,   and   here,   if  he   has  gained   a  good   business 
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knowledge,  and  is  alert  and  attentive  to  his  work,  he 
will  have  every  opportunity  of  becoming  a  very  good 
judge  or  the  various  kinds  of  cotton.  Everything  will 
depend  upon  the  business  knowledge  gained,  and 
the  practical  use  an  apprentice  has  rendered  himself  to 
his  employers  during  apprenticeship,  as  to  whether 
his  services  will  be  retained  at  the  end  of  his  proba- 
tion. Many  cotton  merchants  have  the  bulk  of  their 
work  carried  on  by  apprentices,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  time,  a  youth  must  be  prepared  to  look  out  for 
himself. 

Prospects. — In  the  cotton  business,  many  fortunes  have 
been  made,  and  also  many  lost.  In  few  businesses  is  the 
speculative  element  so  great  as  in  this ;  and  unless  one  is 
exceedingly  firm  and  cautious,  one  may  in  a  very  short 
time  get  ruined.  A  young  man  desiring  to  commence 
business  for  himself,  must  be  well  known,  and  become  a 
member  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association,  which  con- 
sists of  a  limited  number  of  members ;  to  do  this,  he  will 
have  to  buy  a  share,  which  will  cost  him  about  ;^25o,  and 
he  must  be  proposed  and  elected  by  ballot.  For  those 
without  exceptional  ability  in  some  particular  department, 
the  material  prospects  are  very  poor;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  exceedingly  remunerative  posts  to  be  obtained  for 
those  who  possess  superior  ability  and  aptness  for  some 
special  branch — e.g.  in  the  sales  department,  oflfice  work, 
or  foreign  correspondent.  The  post  of  foreign  representa- 
tive is  an  exceedingly  good  one,  as  is  also  that  of  corre- 
spondent, if  able  to  speak  or  write  French  or  German.  A 
large  firm  of  cotton  merchants,  recently  offered  a  salary  of 
from  ;;^4oo  to  ;^5oo  per  annum,  for  an  Englishman  with 
those  qualifications ;  and  youths  entering  the  business 
without    considerable    capital    and    influence,   cannot   do 
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better  than  thoroughly  qualify  themselves  for  a  position  of 
this  kind.  It  is  quite  a  mistaken  idea  that  French  or 
German  clerks  are  preferred  for  these  posts;  Englishmen 
could  easily  take  their  place  if  they  would  only  learn 
languages,  and  spend  a  few  months  in  Continental  travel 
and  foreign  experience. 


VIII.   COACHBUILDING 

The  Coachbuilding  business  is  one  that  consists  of  a 
number  of  branches,  each  forming  a  distinct  trade  in 
itself,  and  a  youth  choosing  this  business  as  a  future 
career,  will  have  to  consider  carefully  which  particular 
branch  he  is  best  adapted  for. 

The  apprenticeship  to  Coachbuilding  begins  at  an  early 
age — about  fourteen  years  is  the  age  generally  preferred — 
and  lasts  for  seven  years.  A  youth  \vith  a  good  strong 
constitution,  and  a  fair  general  education  will,  if  willing 
and  persevering,  be  able  during  this  time  to  gain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  particular  branch  and  the 
business  as  a  whole.  He  will  serve  his  apprenticeship 
under  the  foreman  of  his  department,  and  during  the 
first  year  the  wages  are  3s.  per  week,  increasing 
IS.  each  year  until  the  last,  when  the  increase  is  2s. 
Thus,  during  the  last  year  of  apprenticeship,  the  wages 
are  los.  per  week.  Some  very  high-class  firms  require 
a  premium,  ranging  from  ;^2o  to  ;^30 ;  but  as  a  general 
rule  no  premium  is  required. 

The  various  branches  of  this  business  to  which  separate 
apprenticeship  may  be  served  are :  Smith,  Bodymaking, 
Carriagemaking,  Trimming,  Wheeling,  and  Painting. 

After  apprenticeship,  if  a  youth  has  by  good  character 
and  ability,  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
employers,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  gaining  permanent 
employment.  If  working  by  the  week,  the  average  wages 
for  a  good  workman  are : 

Smiths  :  34s.  to  42  s. 
119 
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Bodymakers :  36s. 

Carriagemakers  :  34s. 

Trimmers  :  34s. 

Wheelers  :  34s.  to  36s. 

Painters  :  32  s.  to  45  s. 

For  special  work  which  may  be  taken  as  piecework, 
much  better  pay  is  received.  In  London,  and  in  some 
of  the  large  provincial  towns,  the  money  earned  in  the 
first-class  firms  is  more  than  that  mentioned  above. 
Perhaps  the  best  paying  branch  of  this  business  is  the 
heraldic  painting,  and  a  sharp  intelligent  youth,  who  has 
a  natural  liking  for  drawing  and  painting,  would  find 
this  branch  very  interesting  and  highly  remunerative. 


IX.   EARTHENWARE 

The  Earthenware  manufacture  forms  a  very  important  part 
of  our  national  commerce ;  and  as  it  consists  of  a  variety 
of  branches,  it  affords  numerous  and  lucrative  openings 
for  those  wishing  to  engage  in  it.  A  good  general  and 
commercial  education  is  essential;  and  for  those  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  responsible  post,  a  good  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing of  shapes  and  forms  of  Pottery,  and  of  drawing 
generally,  and  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  as  applicable  to 
Pottery,  and  of  Pottery  colours,  will  be  most  advantageous. 
A  knowledge  of  languages  is  not  absolutely  essential,  but 
is  of  very  great  use,  particularly  with  firms  doing  foreign 
business.  The  languages  of  most  use  in  the  Pottery 
business  are :  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 
If  a  youth  is  desirous  of  learning  the  Pottery  manufacture 
as  a  whole,  he  should  become  articled  to  a  good  firm  when 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  will  be  required  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  and  pay  a  premium,  varying 
with  the  standing  of  the  firm  and  the  class  of  work  turned 
out,  of  from  ;^ioo  to  ;^25o.  A  small  salary  is  usually 
given,  generally  5  s.  or  6s.  a  week  for  the  first  two  years, 
with  some  little  advance  each  succeeding  year.  On  the 
completion  of  apprenticeship,  if  he  has  a  sufficient 
amount  of  capital,  he  would  be  able  to  join  some  firm 
as  partner,  or  take  a  post  as  general  manager.  The 
remuneration  for  these  posts  varies  from  ;^2oo  to  ;;^Soo 
per  year.  Another  fairly  remunerative  post  is  that  of 
Representative,  or  Traveller;  and  here,  if  one  is  able  to 
take    the    foreign   business,   excellent    salaries    are  to   be 
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obtained.  The  branches  of  the  Pottery  business  requiring 
apprenticeship  are  not  many  outside  the  operative  branches. 
The  chief  are : 

Modelling. — This  is  a  fairly  good  and  well  paid  branch 
for  a  good  skilled  modeller  with  original  ideas  for  shapes 
and  forms.  Many  modellers  make  a  distinct  trade,  and 
work  outside  the  manufactory,  and  model  shapes  and 
designs  for  various  manufacturers,  not  for  one  only.  For 
this  branch,  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  has  to  be 
served.  No  premium  is  required,  and  a  small  progressive 
salary  is  given.  A  sharp,  clever  youth,  with  a  distinct 
aptitude  for  designing  and  modelling,  would  be  sure  to 
do  well  in  this  branch,  as  there  is  considerable  opening 
for  a  good,  skilful  modeller,  and  a  very  large  income 
may  be  obtained. 

Engraving. — This  is  another  fairly  well  paid  branch, 
and  a  good  engraver  will  often  have  his  own  engraving 
shop,  and  a  staff  of  men  and  apprentices  under  him,  and 
work  for  various  manufacturers,  getting  as  much  as  he 
can  for  the  various  patterns  he  cuts,  and  making  a  fairly 
good  income.  An  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  is  served, 
and  in  some  cases  a  small  premium  is  required,  and  a 
small  progressive  salary  paid. 

Painting  and  Gilding. — ^This  is  another  branch  which 
offers  fairly  good  openings,  especially  with  the  larger 
firms.  Here  also  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  is 
usually  looked  for,  commencing  as  gilder  or  painter 
(or  both),  and  gradually  working  upwards.  No  premium 
is  required  in  this  branch,  and  a  small  progressive  salary 
is  paid  during  apprenticeship.  The  post  of  decorative 
manager  or  designer,  with  a  fairly  good  salary,  may  be 
obtained  on  the  completion  of  apprenticeship  in  this 
branch. 
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Flower-painting  at  one  time  was  about  the  best  paid 
branch  of  any  in  the  Pottery  business,  but  there  is  not 
much  opening  in  this  direction  at  the  present  time, 
unless  in  very  first-class  firms,  and  there  only  in  very 
exceptional  cases  for  men  of  first-class  ability.  Flower- 
painting  has  depreciated  so  much,  owing  to  cheap  and 
common-class  work,  that  only  the  most  artistic  work 
by  the  very  best  artists  will  now  command  any  fair 
remuneration. 


X.    INSURANCE 

The  Insurance  business  is  one  that  has  grown  enormously 
of  late  years,  and  consequently  it  offers  a  wide  field  for 
commercial  enterprise.  The  various  branches  into  which 
this  important  business  is  divided,  and  the  excellent  re- 
muneration obtainable  in  the  responsible  posts  of  those 
various  branches — posts  which  are  open  to  all,  who,  by 
industry  and  ability  may  rise  to  them — render  this  business 
one  well  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  parents  whose 
sons  show  a  special  desire  to  become  engaged  in  it.  No 
boy  should  be  encouraged  to  follow  this  business  unless  he 
has  a  very  marked  aptitude  for  Mathematics  and  Commercial 
subjects.  He  should,  whilst  at  school,  obtain  at  least  the 
Junior  Certificate  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Local  Ex- 
amination, and  also  a  commercial  certificate.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  a  youth  who 
wishes  to  succeed  in  this  branch  of  business,  devoting 
special  attention  to  those  subjects  of  school  education, 
which  lead  up  to  the  knowledge  of  a  keeping  of  accounts 
— Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Book-keeping — notably  com- 
mercial Arithmetic,  including  Percentages,  Interest,  Discount, 
Exchanges,  and  Computations.  He  should  be  able  to  work 
quickly,  examples  in  Multiplication  and  Division,  Proportion 
and  Percentages  as  applied  to  money,  interest,  bills,  and 
goods.  It  is  also  most  desirable  that  he  should  be  able  to 
work  sums  mentally.  One  of  the  most  useful  and  important 
qualifications  for  a  youth  wishing  to  enter  the  Insurance 
business,  is  that  of  being  able  to  write  well,  and  rapidly.  To 
be  able  to  do  this  requires  constant  practice,  and  a  lad  will 
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find  that  it  will  well  repay  him  afterwards,  if  he  methodically 
devotes  some  portion  of  his  day's  study  to  the  copying  of 
manuscripts  and  tabulated  statements,  to  a  time  limit.  Let 
him  remember  that  in  these  days  of  severe  commercial 
competition,  Time  is  money,  and  the  youth  who  can  write 
a  document  satisfactorily  in  ten  minutes,  will  have  a  far 
better  chance  of  being  taken  in  hand  and  pushed  forward, 
than  a  youth  who  takes  twenty  minutes,  over  the  same  work. 
The  chief  branches  of  Insurance  business  are  Life,  Fire, 
Marine,  and  Accident  Insurance.  The  best  way  to  get 
into  an  Insurance  Office,  is  to  obtain  a  recommendation 
from  a  Director,  or  some  connection  of  the  company,  and 
forward  it,  together  with  a  written  application,  to  the 
Manager.  An  interview  will  be  asked  for,  and  an  examina- 
tion probably  have  to  be  gone  through.  This,  however, 
is  not  usually  of  a  very  important  nature,  as  much  more 
information  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Manager  as  to  the 
applicant's  suitability,  from  the  impressions  gleaned  from 
conversation  and  verbal  tests.  Good  Insurance  Companies 
will  not  entertain  any  application  unless  the  candidate 
has  had  a  good  general  education.  The  most  important 
requirements  may  therefore  be  thus  enumerated  : 

1.  A  good  introduction. 

2.  A  good  appearance. 

3.  Intelligence  and  smartness. 

No  premium  is  required.  A  term  of  from  four  to  five 
years'  apprenticeship  has  to  be  served,  and  the  remunera- 
tion given  during  this  time  varies  in  the  different  companies. 
The  general  terms  are  ;^ioo  for  four  or  five  years  in  some, 
and  ;^i25  to  ;^i5o  for  five  years  in  others.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  apprenticeship,  the  salary  is  fixed  at  amounts 
varying  from  ;i£6o  to  j£So  per  annum.  This,  of  course, 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  use  a  youth  has  made  of  his 
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term  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  business 
he  is  able  to  turn  to  practical  use. 

Prospects. — The  prospects  in  this  business  are  decidedly 
good.  A  youth  to  succeed,  must  work  with  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  thoroughly  master  every  detail  connected  with 
his  special  branch,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  by  perseverance,  industry,  and  uprightness,  he  may 
rise  to  a  position  of  great  responsibility  and  pecuniary  • 
worth ;  as  a  Clerk  he  may  receive  from  j[^Zo  to  £,"^^0 
a  year;  as  an  Inspector  ;^2  5o  a  year  and  commission. 
If  he  gains  a  reputation  for  exceptional  ability  in  calcula- 
tions, he  may  be  appointed  an  Actuary,  with  a  salary  of 
from  ;^5oo  to  jQ'joq  per  year.  An  Underwriter  for  a 
large  Marine  Insurance  Company  may  receive  from  ;^2ooo 
to  ;;^3ooo  per  year,  whilst  the  post  of  Manager  for  the 
leading  Insurance  Companies  is  worth  as  much  as  ;^4ooo 
per  year. 


CONCLUSION 

There  are,  of  course,  necessarily  many  openings,  both 
Professional  and  Commercial,  which  cannot  be  included 
in  a  small  volume  like  this.  Art,  Music,  and  the  Stage, 
for  example,  among  the  Professions,  do  not  require  any 
fixed  term  of  apprenticeship,  any  recognised  amount  of 
premium,  or  any  special  examinations  preparatory  to  taking 
them  up.  Those  desirous  of  entering  these  professions 
will  unmistakably  show  a  special  gift  for  one  or  other  of 
them  during  their  course  at  school. 

In  other  Commercial  careers  such  as  the  Provision 
Trade,  Woollen  Industry,  Timber  Trade,  Grain  Trade, 
Stock  Exchange,  and  others,  very  similar  conditions 
prevail  as  to  terms  and  length  of  apprenticeship,  as  in 
those  of  the  Cotton  and  Shipping  Trades,  whilst  the 
necessary  qualifications  as  to  a  good  general  education, 
good  handwriting,  and  quickness  at  figures,  are  precisely 
the  same. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  unnecessary  to  include 
more,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  information  given  will 
be  sufficient  guide  for  those  choosing  either  a  Professional 
or  a  Commercial  career. 
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NOTE.— REVISED     LIST     OF    SUBJECTS     FOR 
ASSISTANT    CLERKS,     ROYAL    NAVY. 

CLASS  I. 
(i)  Mathematics: —  Marks. 

(a)  Arithmetic. — Including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions, 

rule  of  three,  practice,  interest    .  .  .     400 

(jb)  Algebra. — Definitions  and  elementary  processes, 
factors,  fractions,  highest  common  divisor  and 
lowest  common  multiple,  indices,  equations  up  to 
easy  quadratics  of  two  unknowns  and  problems 
arising  from  them  .....     400 

(<r)  Geometry. — Euclid,   Books   I.,    II.,   and   III.,   with 

easy  deductions      .....     400 


(2)  English. — Handwriting,   spelling,  dictation,  composition, 

precis        .......     400 

(3)  English  History. — The  examination  in  this  subject  will 

cover  the  History  of  England  from  the  date  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  present  times,  but  about  two-thirds 
of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  whole  subject  will  be 
allotted  to  questions  relating  to  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  .  .  .     200 

Geography. — The  elements  of  physical  and  political 
geography,  with  special  reference  to  the  geography  of 
the  British  Empire  .....     200 

(4)  French. — Translation  from  French  into  English,  and  firom 

English  into  French  prose ;  grammatical  questions, 
dictation,  and  conversation  ....     400 

(5)  Latin. — Translation  from   Latin  into   English,  and  from 

English  into  Latin  prose ;  grammatical  questions         .     600 

CLASS  II. 

(6)  Shorthand  or  Drawing: — 

(a)  Freehand    and    simple    rectangular    model,   or    {b) 

geometrical  .....     200 

One  of  the  following  subjects : — 

(7)  Additional  Mathematics. — Elementary  Trigonometry,  in- 

cluding solution  of  right-angled  triangles,  and  harder 
Questions  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry,  as  in 
lass  I.,  with  addition  of  Euclid,  Book  VI.,  1-12  .     400 
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(8)  German. — Translation    from    German   into   English,   and 

from  English  into  German  prose  ;  grammatical  questions, 

dictation,  and  conversation.     Marks  will  be  allowed  for 

knowledge  of  the  German  written  character      .  .     400 

{9)  Natural  Scienxe — i.e.  Mechanics  with  either  (a)  phjrsics 

or  {b)  chemistry   ......     400 

Mechanics. — Definition  and  measure    of   length,   time, 
velocity,  acceleration,  force,  couple ;  composition 
of  fwo  forces  acting  at  a  point ;  the  equilibrium  of 
a  body  capable  of  turning  about  an  axis ;  centre 
of  mass  ;  definition  and  illustrations  of  work  and 
energy,  and  simple  examples  of  the  conservation 
of  energy. 
Physics. — The  characteristics  of  matter  in    its  various 
states  of  solid,  liquid,  vapour,  gas ;   the  methods 
of  determining  mass  and  density ;    the  laws   of 
Boyle  and  Charles  ;  the  effects  of  heat  on  bodies ; 
the  production  of  heat ;  the  methods  of  trans- 
ference of  heat ;  the  measurement  of  heat  and  of 
temperature. 
Chemistry. — The   elements  of  inorganic  chemistry,   in- 
cluding the  more  obvious  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  common  minerals,  metals,  acids,  and 
other  substances,  oxidation  and  reduction. 
Candidates  will  be  expected  to  take  up  all  the  subjects  in  Class  I. , 
and  may  take  up  Shorthand  or  Drawing  and  one   other  subject  in 
Class  II. 
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The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle.    Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John  Burnet,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek 
at  St.  Andrews.     Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 
This  edition  contains  parallel  passages  from  the  Eudemian  Ethics,  printed  under  the 

text,  and  there  is  a  full  commentary,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  interpret  difficulties 

in  the  light  of  Aristotle's  own  rules. 

"  This  is  both  a  scholarly  and  an  original  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
Greek  language  and  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  an  original  book  in  the  sense 
of  contributing  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  not  only  mere  learning  and  skill  in  summing 
up  and  expounding  the  results  of  the  researches  of  prior  scholars,  but  also  fresh  and 
illuminative  ideas  of  the  editor's  own.  It  is  an  edition  which  reflects  every  credit  upon 
its  author's  learning  and  critical  acumen,  and  which  cannot  but  prove  heartily  welcome 
to  all  classes  of  Greek  scholars." — Scotsman. 

The    Captivi   of  Plautus.      Edited,   with  an    Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary,  by  W.  M.  Lindsay^  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.     Demy  8vo,  los.  6d.  net. 
For  this  edition  all  the  important  MSS.  have  been  re-collated.     An  Appendix  deals 
with  the  accentual  element  in  early  Latin  verse.     The  Commentary  is  very  full. 

Plauti  Bacchides.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Commentary, 
and  Critical  Notes,  by  J.  M'CosH,  M.A.     Fcap.  4to,  12s.  6d. 

Taciti  Agricola.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  Map,  etc.  By 
R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Weymouth  College, 
Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Taciti  Germania.    By  the  same  Editor.    Crown  8vo,  2s. 
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Herodotus :  Easy  Selections.  With  Vocabulary.  By  A.  C. 
LiDDELL,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Nottingham  High  School. 
Fcap.  8vo,  IS.  6d. 

Demosthenes  against  Conon  and  Callicles.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  F.  Darwin  Swift,   M.A.      Fcap.  8vo, 

2S. 

Selections  from  the  Odyssey.  By  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

Plautus :  The  Captivi.  Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J.  H. 
Freese,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,     is.  6d. 

A  Greek  Anthology.  Selected  by  E.  C.  March  ant,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  late  Assistant  Master  at  St. 
Paul's  School.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

New  Testament  Greek.  A  Course  for  Beginners.  By  G. 
RODWELL,  B.A.  With  a  Preface  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.     Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Exercises   in    Latin    Accidence.      By   S.    E.   Winbolt, 
Assistant  Master  in  Christ's  Hospital.     Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 
An  elementary  book  adapted  for  Lower  Forms  to  accompany  the    shorter   Latin 
Primer. 

Notes  on  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax.     By  G.  Buckland 

Green,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxon.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  difficulties  of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 

Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.    By  E.  C.  Marchant, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge;  and  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's  School.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
"  We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better  fitted  for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools." 
— Guardian. 
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Thucydidis  Historiae.  Libri  L-IV.  By  H.  Stuart  Jones. 
Crown  Svo,  paper  covers,  3s.  ;  limp  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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Platonis  Opera.    Tom.  I.  (Tetralogiae  I.-II.).    By  J.  Burnet. 
Crown  8vo,  paper  covers,  5s.  ;  limp  cloth,  6s. 

Lvcreti  Cari  de  Rervm  Natvra.     By  C.  Bailey.     Crown 

8vo,  paper  covers,  2s.  6d.  ;  limp  cloth,  3s. 

Comelii  Taciti  Opera  Minora.     By  H.  Furneaux.    Crown 
8vo,  paper  covers,  is.  6d. 

Aeschyli  Tragoediae  cum  Fragmentis.    By  A.  Sidgwick. 
Crown  Svo,  paper  covers,  3s.  ;  limp  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Apollonii  Rhodii  Argonautica.    By  R.  C.  Seaton.    Crown 
8vo,  paper  covers,  2s.  6d.  ;  limp  cloth,  3s. 

Aristophanis  Comoediae.     Tom.  I.     By  F.  W.  Hall  and 
W.  M.  Geldart.    Crown  8vo,  paper  covers,  3s.;  limp  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Xenophontis  Opera.    Tom.  I.  (Historia  Graeca).    By  E.  C. 
Marchant.     Crown  Svo,  paper  covers,  2s.  6d. ;  limp  cloth,  3s. 
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Edited   by   H.   F.   FOX,   M.A., 

FELLOW  AND  TUTOR  OF  BRASENOSB  COLLEGE,   OXFORD. 

Messrs.  Methuen  propose  to  issue  a  New  Series  of  Translations  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  They  have  enlisted  the  services  of  some  of 
the  best  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Scholars,  and  it  is  their  intention  that  the 
Series  shall  be  distinguished  by  literar)-  excellence,  as  well  as  by  scholarly 
accuracy. 

Crown  Svo.     Finely  printed. 

Cicero.  De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A., 
late  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton.     3s.  6d. 

Aeschylus  —  Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Bumenides. 
Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Greek  at 
St.  Andrews.     5s. 

Lucian — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock, 
The  Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Translated  by 
S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton;  late  Scholar  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.     3s.  6d. 

Sophocles— Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by  E.  D.  A. 
MoRSHEAD,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford;  Assistant 
Master  at  Winchester.     2s.  6d. 
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Tacitus— Agricola  and  Gennania.  Translated  by  R,  B. 
TowNSHEND,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2S. 
6d. 

Cicero— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Murena,  Philippic 
II.,  In  Catilinam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     5s. 

Cicero— De  Natura  Deorum.  Translated  by  F.  Brooks, 
M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,     3s.  6d. 

Horace :  The  Odes  and  Epodes.  Translated  by  A.  Godley, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,     2S. 

Cicero  de  Officiis.  Translated  by  G.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
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Vocabulary.     Crown  8vo,  is. 
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Edition,  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  Issued  with  the  consent  of  Dr. 
Kennedy.     Key,  3s.  net. 
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Easy  French  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.    Third 

Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

Easy  French  Exercises  on  Elementary  Sjnatax.  With 
Vocabulary.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.     Key,  3s,  net. 

French  Vocabularies  for  Repetition :  Arranged  according 
to  Subjects.     Eighth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 
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School  Examination  Series. 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  each. 

This  Series  is  intended  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students,  to  supply  material 
tor  the  former  and  practice  for  the  latter.  The  papers  are  carefully  graduated, 
cover  the  whole  of  the  subject  usually  taught,  and  are  intended  to  form  part  of 
the  ordinary  class  work.  They  may  be  used  viv&  voce,  or  as  a  written  exam- 
ination. This  Series  is  now  in  use  in  a  large  number  of  public  and  private 
schools,  including  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Repton,  Cheltenham,  Sherborne, 
Haileybury,  Manchester  Grammar  School,  Aldershot  Army  College,  etc. 

French  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Gram- 
mar and  Idioms.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Tenth 
Edition. 

A  Key,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private  Students  only,  to  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Publishers.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
net. 

Latin  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Gram- 
mar and  Idioms.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Tenth 
Edition.     Key  (issued  as  above),  6s.  net. 

Greek  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Grammar 
and  Idioms.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition. 
Key  (issued  as  above),  6s.  net. 

German  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Gram- 
mar and  Idioms.  By  R.  J.  Morich,  Assistant  Master  at 
Clifton.     Sixth  Edition.     Key  (issued  as  above),  6s.  net. 

History  and  Geography  Examination  Papers.     By  C. 

H.  Spence,  M.A.,  Clifton  College.     Second  Edition. 

Science  Examination  Papers.     By  R.   E.   Steel,  M.A., 
F.C.S.,  Headmaster  Plymouth  Science  Schools.     In  Two  Volumes. 
Part  I.     Chemistry. 
Part  II.     Physics  (Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism,  Electricity). 

General  Knowledge  Examination  Papers.    By  A.  M.  M. 

Stedman,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Key  (as  above),  7s.  net. 
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Examination  Papers  in  Book-keeping.  With  Prelim- 
inary Exercises.  Compiled  and  Arranged  by  J.  T.  Medhurst, 
F.  S.Accts.  and  Auditors,  and  Lecturer  at  City  of  London  College. 
Sixth  Edition.     3s. 

English     Literature     Examination     Papers.      Chiefly 

Collected  from  College  Papers  set  at  Cambridge.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  Study  of  English.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge  University.  Third 
Edition,  Revised. 

Arithmetic  Examination  Papers.  By  C.  Pendlebury, 
M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master,  St.  Paul's  School.  Fourth 
Edition.     Key,  5s. 

Trigonometry  Examination  Papers.     By  E.  H.  Ward, 

M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's  School.  Third  Edition. 
Key,  ss. 

Examination  Papers  in  English  History.  By  J.  Tait 
Wardlaw,  B.A.,  ling's  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


Methuen's  Commercial  Series. 

Edited  by  H,  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  and  2s. 

This  Series  is  intended  to  assist  students  and  young  men  preparing  for  a 
commercial  career,  by  supplying  useful  handbooks  of  a  clear  and  practical 
character,  dealing  with  those  subjects  which  are  absolutely  essential  in  a 
business  life.  At  the  same  time,  the  requirements  of  a  broad  education,  as 
opposed  to  mere  cram,  are  kept  in  view ;  while  each  volume  is  the  work  of 
a  practical  teacher  of  his  subject. 

1.  British  Commerce  and  Colonies  from  Elizabeth  to 

Victoria.       By    H.    de  B.   Giubins,    Litt.D.,   M.A.,    Author  of 
"The  Industrial  History  of  England,"  etc.     Third  Edition.     2s. 

2.  A  Manual  of  French  Commercial  Correspondence. 

By   S.    E.    Bally,    Modern   Language   Master  at   the   Manchester 
Grammar  School.     Second  Edition.     2s. 

3.  A  Manual  of  German  Commercial  Correspondence. 

By  S.  E.  Bally.     2s.  6d. 
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4-  A   French   Commercial   Reader.      By    S.    E.    Bally. 
Second  Edition.     2s. 

5.  Commercial  Q-eography.    With  special  reference  to  Trade 

Routes,  New  Markets,  and  Manufacturing  Districts.  By  L.  D.  Lyde, 
M.A.,  of  the  Academy,  Glasgow.     Second  Edition.     2s. 

6.  Commercial  Examination  Papers.    By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 

Litt.D.,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Industrial  History  of  England." 
Papers  on  Commercial  Geography  and  History,  French  and  German 
Correspondence,  Book-keeping,  and  Ofi&ce  Work.     is.  6d. 

7.  The  Economics  of  Commerce.    By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 

Litt.D.,  M.A,     IS.  6d. 

8.  A  Primer  of  Business.     By  S.  Jackson,  M.A.     Third 

Edition,     is.  6d. 

9.  Commercial  Arithmetic.    By  F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A    Third 

Edition,     is.  6d, 

10.  Precis  "Writing  and  Office  Correspondence.     By  E. 
Whitfield,  M.A.     2s. 

11.  A  Guide  to  Professions  and  Business.     By  Henry 

Jones,     is.  6d. 

12.  The  Principles  of  Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry. 
J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.     2s. 

1 3.  Commercial  Law.    By  W.  Douglas  Edwards.    2s. 

Other  Volunus  to  follroi 


Science  and  Mathematics. 

The  Scientific  Study  of  Scenery.  By  J.  E.  Marr,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

An  elementary  treatise  on  geomorphology — the  study  of  the  earth's  outward  forms. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  students  of  physical  geography  and  geology,  and  will  also  be  highly 
interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

"  Mr.  Marr  has  produced  a  volume,  moderate  in  size  and  readable  in  style,  which 
will  be  acceptable  alike  to  the  student  of  geology  and  geography  and  to  the  tourist." — 
A  thenteutn. 

"  A  fascinating  book,  a  real  fairy  tale,  which  is  the  story  of  the  making  of  the  scenery 
of  to-day." — Pall  Mall  Gazette^ 
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The  World  of  Science.     Including  Chemistry,  Heat,  Light, 
Sound,    Magnetism,   Electricity,   Botany,   Zoology,    Physiology,  As- 
tronomy, and    Geology.      By  R.   Elliot   Steel,    M.A.,   F.C.S. 
147  Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
"  If  Mr.  Steel  is  to  be  placed  second  to  any  for  this  quality  of  lucidity,  it  is  only  to 

Huxley  himself ;  and  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  this  master  of  the  craft  of 

teaching  is  to  be  accredited  with  the  clearness  of  style  and  simplicity  of  arrangement  that 

belong  to  thorough  mastery  of  a  subject." — Parents'  Review. 

Elementary  Light.  By  R.  E.  Steel.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Volumetric   Analysis.     By  J.  B.  Russell,  B.Sc,  Science 
Master  at  Burnley  Grammar  School.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 
"A  collection  of  useful,  well-arranged  notes." — School  Guardian. 

A  South  African  Arithmetic.     By  Henry   Hill,  B.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Worcester  School,  Cape  Colony.     Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 
This  book  has  been  specially  written  for  use  in  South  African  schools. 

Test  Cards  in  Euclid  and  Algebra.  By  D.  S.  Calderwood, 
Headmaster  of  the  Normal  School,  Edinburgh.  In  three  packets  of 
40,  with  Answers,    is.  each  ;  or  in  three  books,  price  2d.,  2d.,  and  3d. 

Dairy   Bacteriology.      A    Short    Manual    for    the    Use    of 

Students.     By  Dr.  Ed.  von  Freudenreich.     Translated  by  J.  R. 
AiNSWORTH  Davis,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Biology.     By  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  text-book  designed  to  cover  the  new  Schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 


Technology. 


Ornamental  Design  for  "Woven  Fabrics.    By  C.  Stephen- 
son, of  the  Technical  College,  Bradford  ;  and  F.  Suddards,  of  the 
Yorkshire    College,    Leeds.      With    65    full-page    Plates.       Second 
Edition.     Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
"  The  book  is  very  ably  done,  displaying  an  intimate  knowledge  of  principles,  good 

taste,  and  the  faculty  of  clear  exposition." — Yorkshire  Post. 

The  Construction  of  Large  Induction  Coils.  By  A.  T. 
Hare,  M.A.     With  numerous  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo,  6s. 

Lace-Making  in  the  Midlands,  Past  and  Present.  By 
C.  C.  Channer  and  M.  E.  Roberts.  With  16  full-page  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
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Text-Books  of  Technology. 

Edited  by  W.  GARNETT,  D.C.L.,  Secretary  of  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  ;  and 
Professor  J.  WERTHEIMER,  B.Sc,  F.I.C.,  Principal  of 
THE  Merchant  Venturers'  Techijical  College,  Bristol. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  a  series  of  elementary  books  under  the 
above  title.  They  are  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Technical 
Schools  and  Colleges,  and  fulfil  the  requirements  of  students  preparing 
for  the  examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

The  prices  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  volumes,  which  are 
suitably  illustrated. 

How  to  make  a  Dress.     By  J.  A.  E.  Wood.     Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 
"  Though  primarily  intended  for  students,  Miss  Wood's  dainty  little  manual  maybe 
consulted  with  advantage  by  any  girls  who  want  to  make  their  own  frocks.      The 
directions  are  simple  and  clear,  and  the  diagrams  very  helpful." — Literature. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery.     By  F.  C.  Webber.     With   176 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
The  drawings  are  intended  to  serve  not  only  as  illustrations,  but  also  as  examples 
for  reproduction  by  the  student. 

"  An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on  the  subject." — Builder. 

Practical  Mechanics.     By  Sidney  H.  Wells.     With  75 

Illustrations  and  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  London  Matriculation  Examination  and  the 
Elementary  course  in  Applied  Mechanics  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Practical  Physics.    By  H.  Stroud,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Physics  in   the    Durham   College  of   Science,    Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Fully  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
An  introduction  to  the  standard  works  on  Practical  Physics. 

Practical  Chemistry.    By  W.  French,  M.A.    Part  I.    With 
numerous  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 
Based  on  the  scheme  issued  by  the  Education  Department  for  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  and  that  of  the  Headmasters'  Association.    Suitable  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Junior  Locals. 

MilMnery :  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Clare  Hill. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Methuen's  Science  Primers. 

Edited  by  Professor  WERTHEIMER,  B.Sc,  F.I.C. 

Messrs.  Methuen  announce  the  issue  of  a  series  of  elementary 
books  dealing  with  the  science  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Directory  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art.  They  will  be  suitable  for  use  in  Grammar 
Schools,  Schools  of  Science,  and  Technical  Institutions,  and  for  candidates 
preparing  for  the  examinations  of  the  Department. 

General  Elementary  Science.     By  J.  T.  Dunn,  D.Sc,  and 

V.  A.  Mundella,  M.A.    With  114  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Specially  intended  for  London  Matriculation  General  Elementary  Science  Examination. 
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German. 

A  Companion  German  Grammar.    By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 

Litt.D.,    M.A.,   Headmaster   at    Kiddenninster    Grammar     School. 
Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

German   Passages   for   Unseen   Translation.      By   E. 
M'QuEEN  Gray.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Historical. 

A  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  Rome.    By 

T.    M.   Taylor,    M.A.,    Fellow  of   Gonville   and    Caius   College, 
Cambridge,     Senior    Chancellor's     Medallist    for    Classics,    Porson 
University  Scholar,  etc.  etc     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
An  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Roman  institutions,  and  a  discussion  of 

the  various  political  movements  in   Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to   the    death  of 

Augustus. 

"  We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  this  carefully  written  work,  and  admire  especially 

the  fairness  and  sobriety  of  the  author's  judgment,  and  the  human  interest  with  which  he 

has  inspired  a  subject  which  in  some  hands  becomes  a  mere  series  of  cold  abstractions. 

It  is  a  work  that  will  be  stimulating  to  the  student  of  Roman  history." — Athenaum. 

A  Short  History  of  Rome.     By  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.     With  3  Maps.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
"  An  original  work,  written  on  an  original  plan  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour." — Speaker. 

"The  schoolmasters  who  have  felt  the  want  of  a  fifth-form  handbook  of  Roman 
history  may  congratulate  themselves  on  persuading  Mr.  Wells  to  respond  to  it.  His 
book  is  excellently  planned  and  executed.  Broken  up  into  short  paragraphs,  with 
headings  to  arrest  the  attention,  his  manual  does  equal  justice  to  the  personal  and  the 
constitutional  aspects  of  the  story.  Special  credit  is  due  to  an  author  who,  in  the 
compilation  of  an  elementary  work  of  this  kind,  faces  the  difficulties  of  his  subject  with 
conscientious  skill,  neither  ignoring  them  nor  eluding  them  with  a  loose  phrase,  but 
striving  to  explain  them  in  the  simplest  and  briefest  statements." — Journal o/ Education, 

Annals   of  Eton   College.     By  W.  Sterry,  M.A.     With 

nmmerous  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
"A  treasury  of  quaint  and  interesting  reading.      Mr.  Sterry  has  by  his  skill  and 
vivacity  given  these  records  new  life." — Academy. 

Annals  of  Shrewsbury  School.    By  G.  W.  Fisher,  M.A, 
late  Assistant   Master.     With   numerous   Illustrations.     Demy  Svo, 
I  OS.  6d. 
"  This  careful,  erudite  book." — Daily  Chronicle. 
"A  book  of  which  Old  Salopians  are  sure  to  be  proud." — Globe. 

Annals  of  Westminster  School.    By  J.  Sargeaunt,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
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General. 


Educational  Reform.    By  Fabian  Ware,  M.A.    Crown  8vo, 

2s.  6d. 
An  attempt  by  an  expert  to  forecast  the  action  and  influence  of  the  New  Secondary 
Education  Act,  with  suggestions  for  useful  developments. 

Ballads  of  the  Brave.   Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enterprise,  Courage, 

and  Constancy.     Edited  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  ;  School  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

"  A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.     These  '  Ballads  of  the  Brave  '  arc 

intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority." — 

Spectator. 

"  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.' — World. 

The  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  English  Citizen.    By  H. 

E.  Malden,  M.A.     IS.  6d. 

"There  are  few  people  better  qualified  to  write  on  Citizenship  than  Mr.  Maiden,  who 
of  course  gives  the  historical  development  of  all  our  rights  and  privileges.  It  is  an 
eminently  readable  little  book — not  the  less  so  because  its  author  fearlessly  states  his 
personal  convictions  on  most  matters." — Educational  Review. 

English  Records.     A  Companion  to  the  History  of  England. 
By  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  book  which  aims  at  concentrating  information  upon  dates,  genealogy,  officials,  con- 
stitutional dociunents,  etc.,  which  is  tisually  found  scattered  in  different  volumes. 

A  Digest  of  Deductive   Logic.     By  Johnson  Barker, 
B.A.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
A  note  book  intended  to  be  used  side  by  side  with  the  ordinary  Manual.     It  offers 
an  outline  of  the  subject  and  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  points  likely  to  be  overlooked  or 
omitted. 

A  Olass-Book  of  Dictation  Passages.   By  W.  Williamson, 
M.A.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

The  Metric  System.    By  Leon  Delbos.    Crown  Svo,  2s. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  guide,  for  use  in  elementary  schools  and  by  the  general 
reader.     Containing  a  number  of  graduated  problems  with  answers. 

A    Primer    of    the    Bible.     By   W.    H.   Bennett,   M.A. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
This  Primer  sketches  the  history  of  the  books  which  make  up  the  Bible,  in  the  light 
of  recent  criticism.     It  gives  an  account  of  their  character,  origin,  and  composition,  as 
far  as  possible  in  chronological  order. 

A  Primer  of  Wordsworth.    By  Laurie  Magnus.    Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 
This  volume  contains  a  concise  biography  of  the  poet,  a  critical  appredation  of  his 
work  in  detail,  and  a  bibliography. 
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A  Primer  of  Burns.    By  W.  A.  Craigie.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

This  book  is  planned  on  a  method  similar  to  the  "  Primer  of  Tennyson."  It  has  also 
a  glossary. 

"  A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  poet." — Times. 
"An  excellent  short  account."— PaU  Mall  Gazette. 
"An  admirable  introduction." — Globe. 

A  Primer  of  Tennyson.    By  W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  English  Literature  at  Mason  College.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
"  Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism  and  acute  literary  judgments.     The  biblio- 
graphy  is  a  boon." — Speaker. 

A  Short  Story  of  English  Literature.  By  Emma  S. 
Mellows.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  history  of  English  literature  told  in  a  simple  style  for  young  students.  It  is 
particularly  rich  in  biographical  detail,  and  contains  a  considerable  number  of  illustrative 
extracts. 

University  Extension  Series. 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  home-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broaH  and 
philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

PRINCIPAL  OF   UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,    NOTTINGHAM. 

Crown  8vo.     Price  (with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 

The  Industrial  History  of  England.    By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 

Litt.D.,  M.A.,  late  Scholar   of  Wadham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden 

Prizeman.     Sixth  Edition,  Revised.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     3s. 

"  A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.    A  study  of  this  concise  but 

luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  principal  phenomena 

of  our  industrial  history.     The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  first 

volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  with  expectant  interest  for  the  succeeding 
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